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Far from “beautiful creature’ classification, the Alligator Snapping Turtle is 
certainly one of the most interesting. It is a river reptile found in north Florida from 


the Suwannee River westward. See page 12. 
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The Nine-banded Armadillo is the only representative of his family in North America. 
They came to Florida through “introduction.” Relatively harmless, it does not bite; 
disturbs very few game bird nests—can be considered an asset because of its habits. 


Mammal In Armor 


ancestors of today’s armadillo lived on earth millions of years ago 


ORTH AMERICA’S oddest mammal has ears like a 
mule, claws like a bear, a nose like a pig, a 
scaled head like a lizard, a tongue like an anteater, 
and a tail like a turtle. He also wears a bony coat of 
mail like the Spanish conquistadors, who first saw 
him in Mexico and dubbed him “armadillo”—“little 
fellow in armor.” 


This curious little animal is of the genus Dasypus 
and is comprised of about five species which range 
from Kansas and Missouri southward through Mex- 
ico and into South America. Within the last 100 
years armadillos have gradually extended their 
range in the United States—eastward and north- 
ward. The northern boundary is limited by the 
freezing line. 


One species, the Nine-banded Armadillo (D. no- 
vemcinctus), was introduced into central Florida 
from Texas in 1922. They were given to a Brevard 
County zoo, but escaped the first night. Since, they 
have spread outward in all directions and now oc- 
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cupy a large portion of Florida. They are partial to 
dense cover and well-drained lands suitable for 
burrowing. 

The length of the head and body of adults is 15 
to 17 inches; the tail is 10 to 15 inches; the height 
at the shoulder is 6 to 9 inches; and the weight is 
9 to 17 pounds. Hair is almost lacking on the upper 
parts but some grows out between the bands. Coarse, 
yellowish hair is sparsely scattered on the fleshy 
underparts. Both sexes are similarly colored— 
brownish above and yellowish below—and there is 
no seasonal variation. 

The body of the armadillo is broad and depressed; 
the muzzle is pointed; the legs are short and power- 
ful. The forefoot has four toes, of which the middle 
pair are the largest, while the hind foot has five. 
Each toe is equipped with a heavy-duty digging 
claw. The number of movable bands of some arma- 
dillos in South America varies from 3 to 9 but the 
single species found in North America is character- 
ized by nine bands. 
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The bony armor worn by the armadillo covers 
the head, back, flanks and tail. It is made up of a 
series of hard plates buried deep in the skin, each 
overlaid with a horny scale. The tail is protected by 
numerous bony rings. The two plates covering the 
shoulders and the hindquarters are of one piece 
construction, each forming a chamber into which 
the limbs can be withdrawn. In the midsection, how- 
ever, the movable bands are arranged in rows and 
permit the animal to bend and turn with ease. 

The protective shell is a distinct handicap when 
the armadillo is forced to swim. If the area of water 
to be crossed is not too wide, he will simply walk 
across on the bottom, the easiest course of action 
considering that his body weight is usually as great 
as the water it displaces, making it impossible for 
him to float. He can swim, however, and accom- 
plishes this feat by the unique method of swallowing 
air. 

Armadillos examined immediately after swimming 
are found to have the stomach and almost the entire 
intestinal tract filled with air! When first in the 
water only the animal’s muzzle is visible. He gasps 
air and soon gains enough buoyancy to swim higher 
in the water. Even so, he tires quickly and avoids 
swimming when possible. 

Members of this genus are gregarious, several 
frequenting a common burrow. 

Armadillos are mainly nocturnal in habits but 
often move about during the day as well, sticking 
mostly to shaded woods and palmetto thickets. While 
rooting about they make considerable noise and do 
not appear to be alarmed by humans. Hunters re- 
port that if they stand still, armadillos will occa- 
sionally bump against their feet without noticing 
the presence of their chief predator—because of poor 
eyesight and the fact that they are so intent on their 
own business. When alarmed, however, they hurry 
away toward a burrow or other handy hiding place, 


By LARRY MARTIN 


Obviously built to live and move 
on land, the armadillo can manage 
in water—even deep water—if the 
occasion demands. They swim with 
the aid of a most practical inflat- 
able life preserver—own bodies. 
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running helter-skelter through, over, under or 
around everything in their way. If “pinned” with a 
hand or foot they buck and kick energetically until 
free again to bound comically on their way. 


Breeding takes place in July and August in Flor- 
ida but implantation—the actual beginning of preg- 
nancy—is delayed until November. Birth occurs 
about 120 days later, the culmination of one of na- 
ture’s most curious reproductive processes: There 
are always four young of the same sex, which are 
produced from a single egg. Exceptions are ex- 
tremely rare. 

Young armadillos reach sexual maturity in about 
a year. The average lifespan is around four years. 


Armadillo burrows are generally found in the vi- 
cinity of the nests of ants and termites, or in areas 
where worms and beetles are abundant. One South 
American species, the Peludo Armadillo, is omniv- 
orous. It feeds with equal relish upon vegetable 
matter, eggs, young birds, mice, snakes and carrion. 
But the Nine-banded Armadillo—the one found in 
Florida—is insectivorous. They feed in a jerky, ner- 
vous fashion, poking into many holes, crevices and 
leaf piles in search of beetles, bees, bugs and worms. 
They seem to be busy all the time they are awake, 
and while active they constantly utter low grunts— 
another similarity to a pig. 

In a study conducted by Dr. E. R. Kalmbach, U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, no less than 188 different 
food items were found in the stomachs of armadillos. 
In fact, one gluttonous fellow had eaten 87 different 
items, the individuals of which tallied up to more 
than 31,000! This particular stomach was exceptional 
but gives an indication of the volume and great va- 
riety of the armadillo’s diet. 


Dr. Kalmbach found that 93 per cent of the arma- 
dillo’s food is from the insect kingdom. Of this, 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
41.6 per cent was comprised of beetles, in adult and 
larval form; 14 per cent, bees, wasps and ants; 7.8 
per cent, caterpillars; 14.2 per cent, other insects, 
including roaches; 14.1 per cent, other invertebrates; 
and the remainder was comprised of vertebrates, 
berries, fruits and vegetable debris. 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission is 
frequently questioned as to the destructive nature 
of the armadillo on game bird nests. The food habit 
studies do not indicate any harmful activity such as 
the eating of game bird eggs. In reality the percent- 
age of non-insect foods armadillos eat is small—1.6 
per cent of their total diet. Experiments carried out 
in Florida to determine the damage done by arma- 
dillos to game birds proved conclusively that the 
amount of eggs they destroy—by incidental disturb- 
ance while searching for insects—is so small as to 
have no appreciable effect on the game bird popu- 
lation. Close observation discloses that other preda- 
tors, such as skunks, opossums, snakes, etc., are 
more prone to eat game bird eggs and do actual dam- 
age than armadillos—and that the combined effects 
of these are only a fraction of natural mortality in 
game birds. 


The farmers’ complaint that armadillos destroy 
crops is valid to a degree. Armadillos will eat toma- 
toes and melons occasionally, and perhaps they do 
some damage to plants by rooting around their 
stalks in search of underground insects. But the 
good they do in consuming great quantities of crop- 
destroying insects far outweighs the harm of eating 
a few tomatoes or uprooting a bean sprout now and 
then. 


The fast increasing population of armadillos can 
be looked on favorably because of their destruction 
of insects, their increasing value and utilization as 
food for humans, and the year-round hunting and 
catching sport they afford in many areas. 


The following step-by-step instructions for dress- 
ing and cooking armadillos have been furnished to 
hundreds of inquirers by the Game and Fish Com- 
mission in the last five years. If you haven’t tried it, 
don’t knock it. 


How To Dress An Armadillo 
1. Use a sharp knife and cut the belly skin near 
the shell, all the way around, behind the head and 
tail. 


2. With the knife separate the meat from the shell 
on both sides as far as can be reached. 


3. Pull the head from the shell and at the same 


Some species employ this posture of defense more effectively 
and more frequently than the Nine-banded Armadillo, as shown 
here. The South American Three-banded can roll into a tight 
circular ball that defies even its most persistent enemies. 
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time cut the meat away from the shell. The carcass 
should come out clean. 


4. Use large tin snips or a heavy blade to cut off 
the feet and head. Leave the tail. 


5. Cut through belly muscle and use snips or 
shears to cut through breast bones and pelvic bones. 


6. Pick up carcass by tail and cut or pull out all 
entrails. 


7. Remove all fat and all sweat glands. Cut off 
tail. 


8. Wash the carcass and you are ready to cook. 


Armadillo Recipes 
Baked: Season with salt and pepper and rub with 
butter. Wrap in foil and bake in oven or on grill 
until done. Armadillo should be handled the 
same as fresh pork for cooking time. Next, re- 
move the foil, add more butter, and brown. 
Serve while hot. 


Barbecued: Proceed as above, but instead of butter 
after removal of foil, uses your favorite sauce 
for basting. Mustard bases are excellent. 


Fried: Cut up carcass into eight pieces and fry as 
pork. 


Stuffed: Stuff carcass with sweet potatoes and bake 
as above. 


Suggested Barbecue Sauce 
2 sticks of butter or oleomargarine 
6 ounces of prepared mustard 
1 tablespoon of dehydrated onion 
1% cup of catsup 


Melt butter and add mustard and catsup. Add a 
dash of salt, black pepper, parsley and thyme. Blend 
thoroughly and use for basting. © 


Photo By Leonard Lee Rue III 
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Fish Management Notes 


HERE IS AN OLD saying that “one robin doesn’t 

make a spring,” but Chief of Fisheries John W. 
Woods, Tallahassee, is afraid that several exotic 
(non-native) catfish collected in the Everglades 
Region might mean an infestation. 


Regional biologist Vernon Ogilvie, West Palm 
Beach, reports that thirty specimens of Clarias cat- 
fish, an African species, have come to his attention 
recently. One was caught by a young angler in a 
golf course pond and reported to Ogilvie, who ac- 
quired the fish for aquarium observation. Another 
made a more dramatic entrance on the scene: It 
was collected, live, on land—%-mile from the 
nearest water—by a very surprised gentleman, who 
said the fish walked right up to him, using its pec- 
toral fins for locomotion! 


The man was not inebriated. Available literature 
indicates Clarias catfish have been observed making 
mass migrations over land, usually at night, and are 
also credited with making forays on land to feed. 
They can even jump with great force, as captive 
specimens have shown by knocking the lid off a 
styrofoam cooler for Ogilvie. 


Not only can the Clarias catfish hike from pond to 
pond; it has a lung-like organ which enables it to 
live for extended periods buried deep in the mud. 
The fact is so well known in its native land that 
people “fish” for them with a hoe instead of hook 
and line! 


The introduction of the unusual “walking catfish” 
is interesting but quite disconcerting to Florida 
fishery biologists. This non-native, along with many, 
many other exotic fishes known to be in the public 
waters of the Everglades Region, could do irrepar- 
able harm to the state’s native fish population. 


Exotic fishes somehow continue to reach public 
waters—undoubtedly through aquarists, both com- 
mercial and private—in spite of a Commission regu- 
lation prohibiting unauthorized introduction of any 
“aquatic organisms not native to the State of Flor- 
ida.” 

In this world there are indeed places for walking 
fish, talking fish, climbing fish, flying fish, electric 
fish, and even fish that swim upside down. But not 
in Florida’s famous fishing waters, please! Con- 
trolled research with promising non-native game 
fish is one thing; indiscriminate releases of little 
known aquarium rejects is quite another—and con- 
stitutes a serious threat in peninsular Florida. 


ANOTHER NEW boat launching ramp and wayside 
park is now in service on the Suwannee River in 
Hamilton County. The new facility, located at 
Nobles Ferry, was built cooperatively by the County 
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Photo By E. M. DeFoor 


This alien catfish is a potential threat to native fishes of 
Florida. It is turning up in Palm Beach County waters, but 
apparently are African imports and liberated by aquarists. 


and the Game and Fish Commission on land donated 
by Senator Pete Gibson, Perry. 

Nobles Ferry is between Jasper and Live Oak on 
State Road 249. 


THE GAME and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
entered a new phase of striped bass research with 
the stocking of 10,000 fingerlings in Lake Talquin, 
near Tallahassee, in June. The species is not new to 
Florida. Stripers are found in the St. Johns and the 
Apalachicola river watersheds. But the fingerlings 
released in 6,700-acre Lake Talquin, a man-made 
lake, are thought to be adapted to survival in reser- 
voirs, while native stripers apparently are not. 


These fish were hatched in South Carolina from 
a race of striped bass which has proven successful 
in reproducing and surviving in an impoundment— 
Santee-Cooper Reservoir—where they constitute a 
valuable sport fish. 


Says Fish Management Chief John W. Woods, 
“At this stage the program looks good. The two- 
month old fingerlings were about 1%-inches long 
and in good condition. Not more than a dozen were 
lost during the shipment from Richloam Hatchery, 
where they were reared from three-day old fry 
after an air flight from South Carolina.” 


If the young stripers survive they should be in 
the one-pound class next year. The Commission 
hopes they will show up in the fisherman’s creel 
and in fish population samples. If they do, it will 
assure an accelerated stocking program of reservoir- 
adapted striped bass in Florida lakes and impound- 
ments. @ 


| Wildlife Officer Notes 


Ee WITHOUT a license can be costly and em- 
barrassing, according to the Commission’s Chief 
of Law Enforcement, Major Brantley Goodson, Tal- 
lahassee. 

“A resident fresh water fishing license costs only 
$3.00 and allows its holder to fish anywhere in the 
state. On the other hand, if a fisherman is caught 
without a license it will not only interrupt his fish- 
ing and spoil his outing; it could result in a fine of 
between $10 and $300,” said Goodson. 

Four or five persons are arrested in Florida each 
day for fishing without a license. In 1967, wildlife 
officers issued 1,551 citations for this offense. 

“Don’t be caught short when an officer asks to 
see your new license,’ reminds Goodson. “That 
$3.00 outlay for a fishing license buys an awful lot 
of peace of mind.” 

Children under 15 and Florida residents 65 and 
over are exempt by law from purchasing fishing 
or hunting licenses. 


VIOLATORS OF GAME and fish laws in Jackson 
County frequently learn the hard way that trying 
to put meat on the table illegally doesn’t pay. 

Records show that Fred W. Hatton, 41, Marianna, 
and Paul Standland, 47, Greenwood, plead guilty 
May 25 to charges by wildlife officers of fishing il- 
legally with light and gig in Waddell’s Mill Pond, 
near Campbellton, and were fined $100 each by 
Jackson County Judge J. E. Laramore. 

Another $25 fine was levied against Hatton for 
failure to have a required lifesaving device in the 
boat. 

All equipment used in the violation was ordered 
confiscated by Judge Laramore—a boat, an outboard 
motor, gig, light and battery and a well-filled ice 
chest of game fish. 

Arresting officers B. L. Timmons, Marianna, and 
Leslie Crutchfield, Sneads, had long suspected the 
pair and had been watching their evening fishing 
jaunts for some time. 


FLORIDA SPORTSMEN are taking advantage of “one- 
stop shopping” when purchasing their new 1968- 
69 hunting and fishing licenses, according to Com- 
mission Director O. E. Frye, Jr., Tallahassee. 

The popular Series A-K combination hunting and 
fishing license allows statewide hunting and fishing 
for the entire 1968-69 season. It costs $10.50, the 
same as separate hunting and fishing licenses, but 
provides convenience in that both are on a single 
piece of paper. Space is provided for pasting the 
management area and Federal migratory waterfowl 
hunting stamps inside the same license. 

Florida’s 1968-69 licenses went on sale June 15 
at the offices of all county judges and at many fishing 
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camps and sporting goods stores authorized by the 
judges to sell licenses for the added convenience of 
sportsmen. 

A valid license must be in the possession of fisher- 
men and hunters when taking or attempting to take 
fish, game or fur bearing animals anytime in Florida. 
For complete information on seasons, bag limits and 
species open to taking year-round, see the summary 
of hunting and fishing rules and regulations avail- 
able where you purchase your license, or from any 
office of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. 


GAME AND Fresh Water Fish Commission files 
show that eleven motor vehicles have been forfeited 
to the state in the past two years—after conviction 
of their owners for more serious game law violations 
in which the vehicles were used. 

Additional cases involving 18 motor vehicles and 
a boat and outboard motor seized by wildlife officers 
have confiscation procedures pending. 

Statutory authority was provided by the 1965 
Legislature for forfeiture to the Commission, upon 
conviction of the owner, any “vehicle, vessel, animal, 
gun, light, or other hunting device” used to take or 
attempt to take deer or turkey during closed season 
or by use of a gun and light at night in or out of 
closed season. Such conviction also carries a fine of 
not less than $200 nor more than $500, or imprison- 
ment for not less than five days nor more than one 
year. 

Major Brantley Goodson, Law Enforcement Chief, 
considers the fairly new law, enforced only since 
early 1966, a potent ally of the Florida wildlife officer 
in dealing with habitual game law violators. 

Amounts received from the sale of confiscated 
property go into the State Game Fund, the Com- 
mission’s primary source of operating revenue. @ 


Migratory Game Bird Hunting Regulations Summary 


Mourning Dove Hunting Seasons (three phase) 1968-1969 
October 5 through November 3* 
November 16 through December 1 
December 14 through January 6 
*During the Oct. 5 to Nov. 3 phase, Alligator Point in 
Franklin County in the Northwest Region will be closed to 
dove hunting. 
Shooting Hours: From 12-noon to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 12; Possession Limit 24 


Woodcock Hunting: November 9 through January 12 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 5; Possession Limit 10 

Snipe Hunting: November 9 through December 28 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 
Bag Limits: Daily Limit 8; Possession Limit 16 


Marsh Hen hunting season information appears on page 29 


Waterfowl (ducks, geese, coot) hunting information will 
appear next month in the September 1968 issue 
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Fishing Styles 


the purchase of fishing tackle these days—like all objects—means you 


must pay a substantial amount to have good and lasting equipment 


Fr HIS COZY ivory tower it’s easy for a fishing 
writer to berate the tackle industry, complain 
about conservation measures and score the fishing 
methods of those who don’t get to go very often. 

Like other journalists (?) he’s over-privileged 
though often underpaid and when talking to people 
in the fishing tackle business I can often detect a 
what-rock-did-this-creep-come-from-under attitude 
among neatly suited hucksters of all sorts of tackle 
at the manufacturers’ level. Being schooled in public 
relations they never actually push me on the seat of 
my patched trousers nor do they laugh openly at my 
hopeful whimperings about “what the fisherman 
needs.” 

They usually dispose of my opinions with some- 
thing about, “the general public” which apparently 
has different desires from mine. True. A goof-off 
who spends most of his time fishing isn’t a typical 
customer. If they sold only to full-time fishing nuts 
they’d have a slim list of buyers. 

So, although I will defend my opinions against all 
who fish a great deal, the folks who fish only rarely 
undoubtedly want more automatic and less costly 
tackle and are less concerned about durability. Thus 
I hope I have tempered what I’m about to say. 

This is about spinning reels. The truth is that the 


Bretton 600 spinning reel has semi-closed face which makes 
tangle less likely: avoids the “funnel” effect of the fully 
closed face reels, and will give better distance with very 
light lures—but not recommended for heavy salt water fish. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


open-faced spinning reel with bail is a rather awk- 
ward mechanism, hanging in a position that places 
strain on the rod-holding hand with too much lever- 
age exerted by the long reel handle. The operation 
of snapping the bail out of the way by hand is a 
clumsy operation although accepted without com- 
plaint by those who use it a great deal. Anyway, 
most occasional fishermen lean toward the push- 
button because of simplicity of operation. 

Many serious anglers use an open reel without a 
bail, preferring to pick up the line manually—a bit 
of sleight-of-hand viewed in horror by those who 
don’t want to bother learning. And despite the pro- 
nouncements of those who say you'll “never use a 
bail after you’ve tried a manual for an hour,” most 
open reels have bails that are used—and provide 
considerable business for reel repairmen. A bail is 
a rather delicate thing, simple though it may appear 
at first. 

Now the closed-face, spincast reel is generally in- 
accurate because there is no means of “feathering” 
the cast. Although a pushbutton is easily operated, 
it is apt to be short on distance because the line is 
forced down into a small cone immediately after 
coming off the spool. These reels can be made to 
feather the cast but would be so expensive that the 
spincast market probably wouldn’t go for them. 

As I’ve said before, a spincast reel could be made 
very durable and accurate but it would cost around 
$150 since the mechanism is a bit complex. I haven’t 
met anybody looking for a $150 spincast reel. 

But from time to time somebody comes out with 
an automatic or semi-automatic open-faced reel. 
They don’t seem to stay long on the market because 
they’re complicated and, again, made to meet price 
competition. Generally the idea is simply to turn 
the handle back a little and free the line which can 
be hooked over the finger for a cast as with a con- 
ventional open-face. 

The latest effort in this direction is the Martin 
Bretton 600. I ordered one as soon as I heard about 
it because I think there’s a place for such a reel. 
I’ve bought Martin fishing tackle for more than 40 
years and it’s mostly good equipment. I have used 
Bretton spinning reels (made in France) and found 
they were very well built although they never 
caught on big in this country. Anyway, an open face 
automatic reel imported from Bretton by Martin 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 
looked like a good bet and the suggested retail price 
of $35.95 made it sound like good merchandise. 

About that price. I don’t expect to see it sold for 
that. Most suggested prices are way up there giving 
the dealer an opportunity to cut heavily. This is a 
legitimate practice except in some merchandise that 
has been sold at high prices and then dropped off 
with a cheapening of construction. 

The reel evidently hadn’t undergone much in the 
way of inspection at the factory. Fresh out of the 
box it simply would not operate, so I took it to a 
reel repairman before putting line on it. It developed 
the drive shaft wasn’t properly fastened at the 
handle end, so the repairman disassembled it and 
hooked it together correctly. I have a legitimate 
complaint here. Not everybody is close to a reel 
expert when he opens the box. 

The pickup is a pin that is withdrawn during the 
cast and then comes forth when you turn the crank 
forward. The pin does not turn but is said to be con- 
structed of a durable material. I would prefer a 
roller pickup but can do without it for light fishing. 
For heavy, salt water fishing you need a roller pick- 
up but this reel is obviously not intended for such 
rough treatment and is said to be for “river, stream 
or lake.” 

When I loaded 200 yards of 6-pound line on the 
larger of two spools the reel became very noisy 
during retrieve and worked very roughly. I am 
assuming that the line forced the spool out of shape 
but haven’t gone into it that deeply. With an empty 
spool attached the noise is gone. 

The drag as it came from the box is very rough, 
completely unsuitable for long-running fish in my 
estimation. I don’t want to use it on bonefish but it 
would be all right for panfish or bass. I have no 
reason to believe it isn’t durable and it might wear 
smoother in time. 

Distance? Yessir. This throws a light lure just 
like a regular, open-faced reel. The takeup is quite 
fast, a very good feature. Finger control gives ex- 
cellent accuracy. 

The idea is good. Probably the design is good. It 
appears that a lot of corners have been cut in con- 
struction. I would say that this reel should compete 
with those in the $15 to $25 class. I cannot say that 
it is in the same class with the best open-faced rigs. 

Incidentally, it is hard to find a good, solid manual 
pickup reel unless you put out quite a bundle. It 
is hard to find anything good for sale these days 
unless you put out quite a bundle. 

I am afraid I’m getting old and cranky. 


Most Goop FISHERMEN have one thing in common 
—enthusiasm. I went bonefishing the other day with 
Jim Strader, who guides out of Duck Key in the 
Florida Keys, and Grits Gresham of Louisiana, who 
wrote the good book on bass fishing and also does 
some authentic stuff on guns and hunting. 
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Two enthusiastic fellows approach unsuspecting bonefish. Jim 
Strader, Keys guide, is at the controls while Grits Gresham 
grimly holds fishing rod, and grips a lure in the left hand. 


Now Grits, who had never caught a bonefish on 
a fly (and still hasn’t as far as I know), never pre- 
tended to be the world’s greatest fly caster but is, 
nevertheless, pretty good with the long rod. He’s 
caught bones on spinning gear. 

I’d never been out with Strader before but we 
explained the situation to him. The idea was that 
I would stand by and scream instructions while 
poor Grits chunked a Phillips pink shrimp fly at 
bonefish. 

Strader is a fine guide and it wasn’t his fault the 
bones weren’t home. He muscled the boat across a 
lot of flats while Grits stood at the ready with the 
line coiled just as I had told him to do it. Although 
I am the world’s greatest fumbler where bonefish 
are concerned, nobody, but nobody, has more theo- 
ries and can talk longer or louder about them. I 
had Grits snowed and I took full advantage. 

Finally we saw a big bonefish and Strader acted 
like a kid looking at a new shetland pony over a 
double-dip ice cream cone. He almost jumped up and 
down and you’d have thought it was the first and 
only bonefish he’d ever seen. Naive? No sir. Just 
enthusiastic and that’s what makes him a good 
guide. Jim never loused up the poling or anything 
like that. 

Now back to Grits. Another guy with enthusiasm, 
coordination and adaptability. This character had 
immediately gotten the idea of the fly rod for bone- 
fish and the proper moves when the game was 
sighted, just the way he learned to be one of the 
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country’s best shotgunners and a pretty fair country 
golfer and plugcaster. 

When we sighted the bonefish (after I'd disgraced 
myself once by calling a shadowy barracuda a bone- 
fish) I checked everything and found Grits’ line was 
coiled on the deck just the way I’d instructed, but 
Grits’ big sneakers were pressed right down on top 
of it. It is difficult to shoot a fly line when you’re 
standing on it so I went over and tried to pull it out. 
No soap. I told Grits to move his foot but he had 
me tuned out. Concentration. I pounded his toe but 
he never flinched. Finally I got one foot up at a time 
and extracted the line. 

Well, the bonefish left before Grits had a shot at 
it. It was the only time he got a shoe on that line 
during the whole trip. His concentration had been 
so strong I probably could have amputated a foot 
and he’d never have noticed. 

“What'd you expect me to do?” long-talked Grits 
a while later. “I know better than to let some charac- 
ter talk me into putting up both feet at once.” 


FLY FISHERMEN often ask me what I see in bamboo 
rods and I generally say that for heavy fishing I’d 
rather have glass. For some forms of light angling 
the bamboo has something special and some of the 
finest fishermen prefer it for everything from barra- 
cuda to panfish. 

Now comes a pretty wild thing promoted by the 
Orvis people of Manchester, Vermont. They make 
fine impregnated bamboo flyrods and they feel al- 
most any good fisherman would go for such an outfit 
if he’d give it a trial. 

So if you’d like to spend twenty bucks finding out 
just what you think of top quality bamboo, you can 
rent one for three weeks at that price. No kidding. 
You just write to Orvis at Manchester and they 
send you a rental application form. 

Then, if you want to buy the stick you can apply 
the twenty bucks to its purchase. 

I don’t know how this will work out but I strongly 
suspect they’re counting on you falling in love with 
bamboo. I guess I’d better quit writing about Orvis, 
or at least think up something mean to say about 
them, or you'll figure I’m part of their advertising 
department. 


CuumMMING, which is perfectly legal in Florida 
waters, has worked on fresh water streams in sev- 
eral ways. Most spectacular is in putting out free 
menhaden where there’s current and getting the 
bass all worked up; then slipping a hook into a men- 
haden and bracing your feet. 

Where this is done repeatedly the fish may learn 
to expect you and have their napkins all tucked in. 


A double handful of menhaden applied to proper area along the 
St. Johns River is likely to chum up some big bass. These are 
ready for tossing by Joe Kenner of DeLand, veteran guide. The 
practice of chumming is encouraged by conservation authorities. 
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Occasionally artificials will work along with the bait 
but the most successful chummers feed them what 
they’ve been eating. 


CaASTNETTING of tilapia is now legal in the South 
Florida region. This fish, imported as a new “bream,” 
just wasn’t too easy to take with rod and reel and 
evidently didn’t behave quite as a gamefish is sup- 
posed to. 


IN MY EXPERIENCE the weedless, wobbling spoon 
with a single, rigid hook is one of the finest black 
bass attractors in the book, especially in weedy 
waters. I also find that I lose more fish per dozen 
strikes than with almost anything else I use. I have 
no technique for keeping them on. If there’s any 
advice it’s simply to keep a tight line. 

If you really want to put him in the boat you 
might try pushing the rod tip down to prevent jump- 
ing. 


SPEAKING OF WEEDY water, you'll often hear of 
catches made on floating plugs without weedguards 
and using small treble hooks. Although such lures 
do hang up badly, the light wire hooks can be pulled 
loose in most cases. Heavy trebles are real weed 


holders. 


I pon’r KNOW ABOUT the medical explanation of 
it, but long wading without waders when the water 
is chilly sure takes the go out of me. I guess there’s 
so much body heat expended in just keeping warm 
that there’s not much left for fishing. 

In midsummer, Florida waters aren’t likely to 
be very cold but long exposure to them can be 
tiring. Don’t know just why. Maybe I simply. don’t 
like to be wet for long. 

Deep wading while fishing is especially tiring 
but this has nothing to do with the wetness; simply 
a matter of holding your elbows up constantly to 
keep them out of the water. It leads to all sorts 
of aches and pains if prolonged. © 
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HE LARGEST of all fresh water turtles is the Alli- 

gator Snapping Turtle, Macrochelys temmincki, 
one of 200 turtle species on earth today, 35 of which 
are found in Florida. He is a formidable reptile 
whose ancestors appeared on earth some 300 million 
years ago—before the dinosaurs. He is a squat, pow- 
erfully built creature whose body appears to have 
outgrown his shell and whose massive head is armed 
and should be considered dangerous. An Alligator 
Snapper’s sharp, bony jaws can snap a broom handle 
with ease. 

The range of the Alligator Snapping Turtle, which 
inhabits rivers and larger streams, extends from 
Texas northward to Missouri and southeastward to 
south Georgia and north Florida. Its Florida range 
is restricted to the panhandle rivers from the Su- 
wannee area westward. (The Common Snapping 
Turtle and the Florida Snapping Turtle are the 
other two snappers found in Florida. They are 
smaller than the Alligator Snapping Turtle.) 

This turtle commonly weighs from 50 to 100 
pounds and sometimes tops 200, according to pub- 


lished accounts. One specimen, caught on a catfish 
trotline in the Perdido River (on the Florida-Ala- 
bama state line) in 1961, weighed 114 pounds bone 
dry the day after it was captured. Today it tips the 
scales at 170 pounds, says its captor, Edward Nowak, 
Jr., who exhibits his “fresh water monster” and over 
200 other reptiles at his home in Cantonment (Es- 
cambia County), Florida. 

Despite the very common belief that turtles, espe- 
cially the big ones, like the Alligator Snapper, live 
four and five hundred years, the best estimates by 
herpetologists put the maximum turtle age at around 
100. The plain truth is that science has no way of 
determining the age of a turtle. The limited infor- 
mation available on the subject has come largely 
from zoo records. 

The most unusual thing about the gator turtle has 
nothing to do with age or size. It concerns a small, 
fleshy, movable organ attached to the floor of the 
big turtle’s mouth which serves as a fishing worm! 
It lures fish into the gaping jaws while the hungry 
turtle lies motionless on the river bottom. The highly 


Alligator Turtle 


an ugly and primitive creature that prefers to live and let live—rarely showing itself to the world 
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Note, left, the Alligator Snapper’s fruit jar-sized 
head, its peculiar “fishing worm,” which lures un- 
suspecting minnows to their doom, and the 3-keeled 
shell. The “‘younger” Snapper, above, is fairly well 
covered by its shell. But, when older, it will out- 
grow its protection, being unable to retract head, 
feet or tail beneath a shell. Land turtles, on the 
other hand, can “seal themselves” up, and be safe. 


sensitive organ looks like a worm anchored by its 
middle. Both ends wave invitingly to the unsuspect- 
ing prey. And to complete this unique feeding ar- 
rangement, the little “worm” turns from white or 
pale blue to a vivid pink when in use! No other tur- 
tle possesses this organ, which, when touched, trig- 
gers the muscles that slam the gates like a steel trap! 


Besides the fish it catches with its special bait, 
used in daytime, the Alligator Snapper forages at 
night on snails, frogs, crawfish, water snakes, tad- 
poles and other slow-moving animals it is able to 
overtake. It mzy also consume an occasional duck 
or other unlucky fowl. But, for such a large crea- 
ture he is actually a moderate eater. The food intake 
of captive Alligator Snappers is said to be far less 
than that of the smaller, more active Common and 
Florida snapping turtles. 


The courtship and mating of the snappers, which 
takes place in mid-river, is accomplished after con- 
siderable biting, scratching and grappling, punctu- 
ated by interludes of seemingly affectionate nose- 
rubbing and water-bubbling at the surface. Few 
have observed this process. 


The female leaves the water to lay her clutch of 
30 to 60 round, tough, white eggs in sandy, sunny 
soil. Afterward she covers them and deserts them. 
Other than for this annual trek, sometimes a sur- 
prising distance from “home,” she never leaves the 
water. The males probably never do. Snappers are 
so heavy and unsuited for movement on land they 
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By GENE SMITH 


don’t even crawl out of the water to bask like many 
other turtles. Instead they bask in the sun-warmed 
shallows, feeling more protected, we suppose. Under 
only a few inches of water a snapping turtle is 
hardly noticeable. He resembles a big, algae-covered 
rock. 

Those eggs that are not rooted out of their shal- 
low “graves” and eaten by marauding skunks, rac- 
coons or other animals will hatch in two or three 
months and the self-sufficient young turtles head 
instinctively for the water. Some fall prey to still 
more hungry animals and birds. And of those suc- 
cessfully making the trip to the river, a few will be 
gobbled up by alligators, wading birds, and even by 
other turtles, including their indiscriminate par- 
ents should their paths ever cross at chow time for 
Mom or Pop. In nature’s scheme turtles lay lots of 
eggs but protect them not at all. The high mortality 
of eggs and young is therefore an effective natural 
control over the turtle population. 

’Gator turtles of all ages are identifiable by their 
three-keeled shells and comparatively smooth tails 
—which are about half as long as the shell. (Flor- 
ida’s other two snapping turtles have less pro- 
nounced keels, or ridges, on their shells and they 
have vertical “sawtoothed” scales growing along the 
top of their tails.) 

Although they look far from appetizing on the 
hoof, the snapping turtles are edible and very deli- 
cious. Many are taken commercially through the 
lower Mississippi Valley. If you can hook one while 
river fishing or camping in Florida this summer, 
you have a taste treat in store. Snapping turtle stew 
is as simple to make as this: Substitute turtle meat 
for stew beef in any good beef stew recipe. Or, if 
you prefer, flour and fry your turtle pieces, being 
careful to save the “leavin’s” to flavor the gravy. @ 
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Most binoculars look good when in display case or show 
window. Bill Korte, left, shows typical binoculars and 
case—the set on table has “zoom” lens. Binoculars are 
examined, right, for exterior signs of damage—special 
care is taken about a moving part functioning freely. 


RS IS THE READER OF FLORIDA WILDLIFE who 
does not at some time or other purchase a pair of 
binoculars. Some readers buy them brand new; 
others in the interest of economy settle for “second 
handers.” But each without exception is confused 
by the profusion of makes, models and price dif- 
ferences. The purpose of this article is to end that 
confusion and help you select the best binoculars 
for your purpose and your pocketbook. 

Keep in mind that all binoculars look good in a 
display case or in a show window. This is because 
appearence is a thing seldom sacrificed by the 
manufacturer of even the shoddiest line, since he 
knows that most binoculars are sold on appearance. 
So don’t be fooled by an elegant finish and a fancy 
case. To paraphrase the cigarette ad, “Its not what’s 
OUTSIDE that counts.” Whether you have the 
minimal $10.95 to spend or several hundred dollars, 
you need the best “insides” your money will buy. 

Next in importance to mechanical and optical 
quality is the choice of binoculars suited to the 
particular purpose for which you are buying binoc- 
ulars. Binoculars are manufactured in dozens of 
types (see accompanying chart) and each type is 
best suited to the specialized use for which it was 
designed. Because a type ranks high in all cate- 
gories does not mean that it is ideal for your 
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there is a variety of needs to be 


considered when planning on 


How To 
Buy 


Binoculars 


By JOHN FIX 


specific purpose. The first thing you must do when 
you resolve to buy a pair of binoculars is to deter- 
mine the type of binoculars that best suits your 
needs. 

We'll discuss briefly the various binoculars and 
their components, then turn over to Mr. Bill Korte, 
an optics expert who heads the testing staff at 
Tasco, world’s largest importer of optical equip- 
ment, located at Miami, Florida. Bill and the men 
under his direction spot-test thousands of pairs of 
binoculars each year. And Bill is going to tell 
how we can test binoculars before we buy them 
and thus be assured of getting our money’s worth. 
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A demonstration method, left, of checking binoculars for chipped prisms, or the 
presence of fungus on lenses or prisms. The glass is held at eye level and the 
look is made through the large lens. Clearly visible will be chipped prisms or 
the presence of fungus, which is a form of mold that shows as spidery lines or 
a spotted haze. Hearing peculiar sounds, at right. when listening as binoculars 
are bending on hinge can indicate the manufacturer has resorted to the use of 
excessively sticky grease to cover poorly fitted parts, or shoddy workmanship. 


Generally it is better to stick with established 
brands. The manufacturers of these brands stand 
back of their product. However, a well-known 
manufacturing name is not always a criterion 
of top quality. A manufacturer under pressure of 
competition might be obliged to produce an inex- 
pensive line which, while worth the price charged, 
is inferior to the same manufacturer’s high-grade 
merchandise. Occasionally too, an off-brand manu- 
facturer will simulate the name of a popular brand 
by altering a letter or two in the name and employ- 
ing a “signature” (Sig-Cut) which is easily mistaken 
for the original by the unwary buyer. 


Perhaps you have never thought of them in this 
way but binoculars are simply two telescopes; 
shortened, fitted with prisms and attached together 
so that we can look through them with both eyes 
at the same time. Basically—and again like tele- 
scopes—they enlarge and magnify distant objects. 


The prisms are optically ground blocks of glass 
set between the lenses. Their purpose is to permit 
the binoculars to be reduced from telescope length 
and to give a better field of view. 


Since World War II, the lenses and prisms of 
most optical equipment are “coated’—that is they 
are given a tinted cast with the use of magnesium 
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fluoride. The tint may be amber, blue, magenta 
or green (the color tints vary with the chemical 
specifications employed by the different manufac- 
turers). The coating—provided it is a complete 
coating—brightens the image viewed through the 
lens by as much as 50 per cent. A complete coat- 
ing is found in all quality optical instruments and 
can be identified by a stamping on the outside, 
reading “Fully Coated.” Binoculars which are only 
partially coated will read simply “Coated Lens,” 
or “Coated Optics.” 

The numeral stamped on binoculars—followed by 
an “X”—is the number of times that the particular 
instrument will magnify an object. For example, 
“7%” means a seven-time enlargement. An object 
1,000 yards away, viewed through a “7X” binoc- 
ulars will have the same appearance of the same 
object viewed with the naked eye from 143 yards. 

However, don’t be fooled like many buyers (in- 
tent upon “getting their money’s worth”) into be- 
lieving that it is always desirable to select binoc- 
ulars of the highest magnification (which may 
run as high as 20X!). The bigger the image as seen 
in the binoculars, the smaller the field of view— 
a phenomena which might be compared to moving 
too close with a camera and discovering that at 

(Continued on next page) 
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Performance Chart 


for selecting the proper binoculars for a particular purpose 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
that distance you cannot get everything you wish 
into a picture. Numbers following the “X” indicate 
the diameter of the large lens in millimeters. 


Most binoculars are “Center Focus,” which is to 
say that they have a wheel between the viewing 
lenses by which the binoculars are adjusted for 
focus. In addition, the better binoculars have in- 
dividual adjustments on one of the eye pieces. 
The purpose of this is to balance differences in 
eye strength. Some eye-pieces have eye-cups which 
are retractable, to aid those obliged to wear eye 
glasses. In the case of individual-focusing binoc- 
ulars, both eye-pieces focus independently and no 
focus wheel is provided. 


“Wide-Angle Lens” are simply lenses which— 
as their name implies, take in a wide area of view. 
This can be a desirable factor or an undesirable 
one, depending upon the purpose for which the 
binoculars are intended. 


In recent years “Zoom” binoculars have become 
popular. These are very much like other prism- 
type binoculars except that they have a lever 
which, with a simple motion, gives the instrument 
various magnifications—something like having 
seven or eight binoculars in one. Tops in conven- 
ience, although expensive and somewhat on the 
bulky side, is the zoom glasses which are operated 
by a small electric motor. 
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Here are Bill Korte’s six simple checks for pick- 
ing a good pair of binoculars. 


Stop 

CHECK 1—Stop before you buy and make clear 
in your mind the principal use to which you are 
going to put the binoculars. You can’t buy binoc- 
ulars that are perfectly adapted to every sort of 
viewing—there are no such binoculars made. If, 
for example, you want to go bird-watching and you 
buy binoculars designed for that purpose, don’t 
expect them to function equally well at a football 
game or a boat race. The rule must be: “When 
you buy binoculars, select those that will give the 
best viewing for the purpose for which you are 
most likely to use binoculars.” 


Look 
CHECK 2—Examine the outside of the binoculars 
for any indication of their having been dropped 
or carelessly handled. Be especially wary of glasses 
which have been on open display or which have 
had previous use. 


CHECK 3—Read the engraving on the binoculars. 
Look for the brand name, and the manufacturer’s 
name. Note the field of view and make sure it 
corresponds with the recommendation for your 
purpose in buying binoculars. Make certain the 
lettering reads: “Fully Coated.” 
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CHECK 4—Hold the glasses at waist height with 
the large lens up and examine in their surfaces the 
reflection of an overhead light, preferably a fluo- 
rescent tube. You will see a double image of the 
light; one image in the outer lens, the other in the 
inner surface. Both images should be tinted. If one 
lens is tinted, the other nearly white, it is safe 
to assume that the lenses are only partially coated 
and that “shortcut methods” have been employed 
in their fabrication. Hold the glasses at eye level 
and look through the large lens. Clearly visible 
will be any chipped prisms or the presence of 
fungus on lenses or prisms. Fungus, which is a form 
of mold, will show up as spidery lines or a spotted 
haze. 


CHECK 5—Look through the binoculars in a 
normal way and focus on an object about 100 yards 
away. Study this object closely for a minute or so. 
If you have to strain your eyes to keep it in view, 
the binoculars are probably out of alignment. Focus 
the glasses on a brick wall, a grill work or an object 
with a regular network of lines. Both the horizontal 
and the vertical lines must be sharply in focus or 
it is possible that the glasses have “aberrations,” 
in which case they will never focus properly. 


Listen 
CHECK 6—Listen for a peculiar crackling sound 
when you bend the binoculars on its hinge or as 
you place a strain on it when fully opened. Listen 
also to the focus-wheel and the focusing eye-piece. 
Crackling sounds which will be clearly audible will 


indicate that the manufacturer has resorted to the 
use of an excessively sticky grease in order to 
cover up poorly fitted parts or shoddy workman- 
ship. 

In conclusion, Bill Korte offers a few words of 
advice on the care of the binoculars you have 
purchased: 

Don’t put binoculars in a drawer in their case. 
Thus enclosed, they will be subjected to a condition 
that will encourage the formation of fungus on the 
optical surfaces. This is hard to clear without 
damage to the lens coating. 

Avoid storing binoculars in a place where they 
will be exposed to direct sunlight. Heat could 
damage the balsam which cements the lenses. Sun- 
light might also cause a vaporization of the grease 
used in the assembly. This could settle on the lens 
and spot the lens coating. Such spots are impossible 
to remove without a complete disassembly of the 
instrument. Also be careful in storing binoculars in 
the glove compartment of your car or on the ledge 
inside the auto’s back window. The latter exposed 
position of the binoculars might also attract thieves. 

In cleaning the lenses of the binoculars, use only 
cleaning aids designed for optical equipment. Rough 
cloths or abrasive cleansers might scratch the 
optical surfaces beyond repair or seriously damage 
the coating. 

And finally ... never, never, never (unless 
you’re an optics expert like Bill Korte) take binoc- 
ulars apart. 

Its almost a safe bet that you'll never get them 
back together in good optical order. @ 


Full Coating versus Partial Coating 
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in return for hunting 
privileges, certain 
promises should be 
made—and kept—to 
landowners concerning 
respectful and careful 


use of property 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


from both sides of the fence 


HERE WAS ONCE a time when a hunter or fisher- 
X Pe could pick up gun or rod and simply go out 
and enjoy his sport, without any worry greater 
than choosing the best spot from among many good 
locations then available. 

Not so today! Since World War II especially, 
“Posted,” “No Hunting,” “No Fishing,” “No Tres- 
passing” signs have blossomed along access routes 
and boundary fences of formerly open lands and 
lakes, like weeds in a neglected vacant lot. 


The game and fish commissions and leading 
conservation groups in various states, through 
fostered good public relations and signed agree- 
ments with landowners, have brought about volun- 
tary removal of many of these posted barriers to 
public hunting and fishing privileges. 


The pulpwood and lumbering industries are to 
be credited for sharing owned wilderness lands 
and waters with hunters and fishermen, usually 
in collaboration with state game commissions. 
Government-owned land provides additional acre- 
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age for public recreation. Primary concern of such 
title holders centers around resulting forest fires 
and timber stealing, either of which can affect 
continued public use status. Respectful use and 
protection by sportsmen means continued public 
availability. 

But still closed and posted against public use are 
many thousands of small farms, dairy lands, small 
and large ranches and undeveloped wilderness 
tracts that were once open to hunting, fishing and 
camping. 

It is these owners of relatively small land tracts 
who hold the key to the future of public hunting. 


Only if sportsmen make friendly, cooperative 
approaches to these landowners, with accompany- 
ing assurance of individual good conduct and re- 
sponsibility, will a good percentage of the current 
crop of “Posted” signs come down. 


At the moment, public hunting may be likened 
to a game of poker, with the landowner holding 
the high cards—the land. 
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Give the landowner a fair deal and he will 
usually meet the responsible sportsman half-way. 
Mistreat him and his property and the average 
landowner will seek seclusion behind his boundary 
fences and “No Trespassing”’ signs. 

What are some of the things that have brought 
about the inhospitable signs? 

Farmers, dairymen, livestock growers, turkey 
farm operators, land investment holders and pulp- 
wood land-owning companies in different sections 
of Florida were contacted and queried. Here are a 
few of their registered dislikes: 

Entering property to hunt or fish without any 
attempt to seek owner permission, often in open 
defiance of “No Hunting,” “No Fishing,” “No Tres- 
passing” signs. 

The average farmer rises early, but does not like 
to be aroused at 2:00 A.M. by duck hunters seek- 
ing permission to hunt on his lake Opening Day, 
or by anglers with early-start enthusiasm. 

Especially disliked are large hunting parties that 
come into a promising area, shoot everything that 
can be shot legally—or without detection—then 
move on to do the same thing elsewhere. 

Landowners in general have low opinion of so- 
called “meat”? hunters. They cite instances where 
hunters have killed more than their legal quotas 
and even brought their families to divvy-up over- 
the-limit bags of dove and quail. 

Failure to remain within designated boundaries, 
when permission to hunt is given and simple condi- 
tions imposed. Restricted areas have definite rea- 
sons for being such, farmers say. 

Shooting too close to occupied dwellings and feed- 
ing or pastured livestock is another complaint. 

A common reason for posting land, farmers de- 
clare, involves concern for family safety. The 
farmer knows quite accurately the numerical limit 
of hunters his acreage can safely support at one 
time. On first days of the dove season particularly, 
many farmers say that their families are actually 
endangered by heavy concentrations of eager 
hunters. If a landowner cannot control the influx 
of hunters, he must post, it was explained. It is not 
that the landowner really wants to post, but simply 
a matter of protection and survival in the face of 
uncontrolled odds. 

Farmers and ranchers also do not like hunters 
who stand on public roads and deliberately shoot 
across boundary fences at game in pastures where 
unseen livestock may be feeding or people work- 
ing. 

Killing pet cats, piglets, guineas, turkeys and 
farmyard ducks that wander beyond usual domain. 

Putting “practice” shots through water storage 
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tanks, livestock drinking troughs and idle farm 
machinery. 

Walking or driving across freshly planted fields 
or through standing grain. 

Uninvited consumption of matured watermelons, 
cantaloupes, corn, fruit, nut tree crops and grapes, 
and outright theft of trees and shrubs. 

Breaking down boundary fences, cutting wire 
fences or pulling loose and leaving sagging or 
dangling strands of fence wire, to get through 
fences. (Sagging or loose strands of barbed wire 
can be critically dangerous to livestock.) 

Failure to reclose access gates if they are found 
closed, and failure to leave them open if found 
open. (Often landowners purposely leave access 
gates open, just as they may have reason to close 
them.) 

Blocking narrow access roads with parked, locked 
cars and campers, making it impossible for the 
landowner-occupant to get in and out with family 
car or operating equipment. (There is unconfirmed 
report that, in one instance, an irate farmer backed 
his manure spreader up to a parked and road- 
blocking vehicle and gave it a fragrant covering!) 

Shooting rural mail boxes and disrupting de- 
pendent telephone communication and power serv- 
ice by using the glass insulators on service poles 
for target practice. 

Destruction of highway safety signs, on which 
the landowner and the general public depend for 
safety. 

Cutting valuable timber for firewood, when 
camping. 

Careless abandonment of camp fires, or setting 
of grass fires, deliberately or through thoughtless 
discard of a burning cigarette butt. 

Litterbugging: leaving behind all the ingredients 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
of a city dump, including discarded beer cans, 
bottles, sandwich wrappers, empty shell boxes, 
worn-out tires, et cetera—litter that is an eye-sore 
to the landowner or which else must be picked up 
and disposed of so it will not damage farm equip- 
ment. 

Abuse of granted individual hunting privilege; 
bringing a carload of buddies on succeeding week 
ends, or verbally sub-letting accorded hunting 
privilege. 

Hunters and fishermen who do not take refused 
permission gracefully and proceed to censure the 
landowner for what, at the time, may be a justifi- 
able refusal. 

Some of these objections are so clearly defined— 
and unfortunately true—that they need no further 
review to substantiate their advancement, but 
back of each there is further detail. Take just 
one—the destruction of property on the public 
side of the fence, for example: 

Use of transmission-pole glass insulators and high- 
way warning signs as gunning targets poses serious 
maintenance problems for telephone and power 
companies and for state and county road depart- 
ments. 

A road department in one state repeatedly lost 
so many highway safety signs to gunfire that 
special targets were placed alongside the road 
markers, to provide shooters with a second choice. 
The idea failed; the shooters invariably first shot up 
the regulation target, then turned firepower on com- 
panion highway sign! 

Besides representing enormous maintenance cost, 
the thoughtless destruction of power cable and 
telephone line insulators, and the destruction of 
highway markers, can affect public safety. 

A telephone line out of service at a time of 
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emergency may well mean untimely death to some- 
one accidentally injured or seriously ill, because a 
doctor cannot be quickly summoned. Disrupted 
electrical power service can also have serious 
consequences, especially to rural homes. 

A badly mutilated, practically indistinguishable 
highway warning sign may cause a traffic accident 
to occur. 

Much of the now posted land is privately owned 
and occupied by single families, often in conjunc- 
tion with commercial farm, dairy or ranch opera- 
tions. To such landowners, the investment repre- 
sents home as well as bread-and-butter. 

In addition to probable costly purchase price, 
these owners have usually put out more money 
to fence, landscape and stock the land as combined 
home and business operation, besides paying annual 
taxes on the land and tangible assets. It is only 
natural for them to want to feel secure against 
property abuse and vandalism by uninvited hunters, 
fishermen and campers. 

Because of stock losses, property abuses and 
suffered indignities by inconsiderate sportsmen, who 
believe they are entitled to access and use of any 
unfenced, unposted land, the average farmer today 
is seeking a more peaceful, secluded life behind 
boundary fences and posted signs. In most cases, 
they say it is easier to post than argue so-called 
“rights” or suffer losses and indignities from the 
public. 

What about the view from the sportsman’s side 
of the fence? What are some of his contributions 
to continuance of public hunting and fishing and 
support of the landowner’s economy? What are 
some of his pet peeves? Here are some expressions 
from the sportsman’s side: 

Each year more than thirty million dollars is 
collected as federal excise taxes on sporting arms 
and ammunition and on fishing tackle. This money 
comes from the pockets of sportsmen. Naturally, 
they wish to use the equipment which they have 
purchased and on which they have paid taxes. 

In addition, hunters and fishermen pay millions 
of dollars for licenses, special tags, permits and 
game management stamps. In 1967 national hunters 
paid out $81 million for their licenses and special 
permits, and fishermen $73 million. 

Also, many hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
contributed by sportsmen to conservation programs 
of national, state and local level. The helping hand 
reaches out even internationally; “Ducks Un- 
limited,” for example, has international benefit as 
a conservation program. But it is supported almost 
entirely by contributions from American sports- 
men. 

Obviously, the average hunter and fishermen is 
not hesitant about financially supporting his chosen 
sport. 

As game and fish populations receive wise bio- 
logical management by Federal and state programs, 
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and further benefit from supplementary civilian 
conservation effort, farmer, rancher and timber title 
holder benefit, too. 

Disliked is landowner retraction of land or water 
access privileges to those responsible individuals 
who have had and used such courtesies with respect 
and safety to landowner and premises. A person 
who has unquestionably proved his responsibility 
by past conduct, feels he should continue to be 
recognized and accepted as a reliable person and 
sportsman, even though the landowner, of acknow- 
ledged necessity, needs to now radically control 
general public use. 

The responsible sportsman does not like to be 
hurt by organization of landowners into local as- 
sociations that by group action post and close all 
member-land against public use, regardless of the 
willingness of some members to occasionally grant 
use privileges to responsible sportsmen. 

Some Florida sportsmen are disgruntled because 
they have been charged with trespassing and fined 
in a rural court for entering upon land that tech- 
nically failed to meet the legal posted sign and 
multiple wire strand boundary fence requirements 
of wilderness land trespass laws. Meeting one re- 
quirement without complying with full intent of 
enacted law is not rightly posting property, is the 
view of many licensed sportsmen afield. 

Disliked are those landowners who, in the eyes 
of the licensed fisherman or hunter, selfishly re- 
serve land and resident game supply for the sole 
seasonal sport of themselves and close friends. 

Killing of game between hunting season by land- 
owners, with subsequent consumption as food or 
food gifts to friends, under the legal guise of 
“authorized predator control.” 

Failure on part of landowners to recognize con- 
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scientiousness of the sportsman when permission to 
hunt or fish is courteously requested and the in- 
dividual offers proper identification and perhaps 
proof of liability insurance, carried to protect a 
landowner-host against any possible accidents or 
losses. 

It is unfair for landowners to regard hunters 
generally as irresponsible hoodlums. As a class, 
they are not. Most unfairly suffer the consequences 
of the acts of an inconsiderate few. 

Most Audubon Society chapters readily acknowl- 
edge and appreciate the contributions of hunters 
to the cause of conservation. Other dedicated groups 
point fingers of accusation and condemnation at all 
hunters and hunting and seek to abolish the sport. 

The hunter, who—of all persons—realizes the 
value of both conservation and wise harvesting of 
game population surpluses, does not like to bear the 
brunt of unjust criticism, especially when he is 
paying more than his share of the conservation bill. 

The average sportsman does not need to be told 
that, however abundant some of our wild game 
species, there is simply not enough to withstand 
constant mass taking of more than the law allows 
and more than basic breeding stock can replace. 
The licensed hunter merely wants to harvest devel- 
oping game population surpluses that Nature other- 
wise harvests in less merciful manner. 

Such are views and expressions from both sides 
of the fence. 

Even brothers are known to disagree at times, 
but usually they manage to get along, without 
sacrificing individual rights and respect. Sportsmen 
and landowners can do the same. It will take 
effort—and patience, understanding and coopera- 
tion—but good public relations can be established. 

The Florida Game Commission, like brother units 
in other states, is constantly seeking to improve 
public relations between landowners and sportsmen. 

Local sportsmen’s clubs can help in this objective 
by first getting basic facts and local area needs, 
then work independently in respect to contacts with, 
and joint meetings of, responsible hunters, fisher- 
men and local county landowners. Joint invita- 
tional barbeques and business meetings of sports- 
men and landowners known to have good hunting 
or fishing locations could be held. Problems from 
both sides of the fence could be presented and 
workable solutions be advanced. 

In return for hunting and fishing privileges, 
certain promises and indemnities should be made 
to landowners—then scrupulously honored as a 
binding contract. Perhaps sportsmen users of land 
could carry group liability insurance, to indemnify 
the landowner, same as some forward-thinking 
individuals are now doing. 

Whatever the problems, there are logical solu- 
tions, if principals on both sides of the fence will 
shake hands in good faith and work together to 
develop workable programs. @ 
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A typical heavy cover for bass fishing on Lake Tohopekaliga. 


many visitors to this area—even from just a few miles away—are quite 
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surprised when they learn about the many “isolated” fishing spots 


The Kissimmee Valley 


HAVEN'T FISHED all of the Kissimmee Valley and 
never expect to. I doubt if anyone else has either, 
and most visitors can’t even pronounce their way 
from Lake Tohopekaliga through Lake Hatchineha, 
let alone spell or navigate it. 

As near as 40 miles away from Lake Weohya- 
kapka, Florida, natives are apt to figure you sneezed 
when you try to tell them where you’ve been fish- 
ing. 

When the Indians named the pieces of that coun- 
try they put a mild curse on the whole works. 
Seriously, the almost impossible names help keep 
the whole Kissimmee Valley a mystery. It is out of 
the question for a one-time visitor to remember all 
of those handles without study, and old residents 
of Florida go into wry laughter when newscasters 
try even to use the word “Kissimmee.” 

This is about fishing but the virtually unknown 
status of the whole big, wonderful, cattle-tracked, 
unpopulated expanse makes it necessary for me to 
stir up a little tourist dope, even for close neighbors 
of the place. 

“This is really the last frontier of Florida,” I told 
a good friend who had lived most of his life in the 
state. “Do you realize there are no towns and dog- 
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goned few houses from one end of the Kissimmee 
River system to the other?” 

“The devil you say!” chirped my buddy who 
lives all of 55 miles from the north end of the river. 
“How far is it? Twenty or 30 miles maybe?” 

Nope, it’s a stretch about 110 miles long as the 
heron flies and the unpeopled part is more than 30 
miles wide in places. Look at the map. 

All of this comes as quite a shock to those who 
consider Florida as simply a couple of coastlines 
tied together by super highways and a ditch or 
two. The Kissimmee Valley, of course, is Florida’s 
great cattle country, and cattle ranches are mainly 
grassy space with no leaning toward housing devel- 
opments or drive-in theatres. A jetliner sliding over 
the 100 miles north of Lake Okeechobee on a clear 
day can give you the feeling you might be over a 
lake-dotted country that hasn’t even been discov- 
ered yet. 

Biggest single promotion of the Kissimmee River 
recreation is the annual boatacade which has been 
running since the term “boatacade” was new. The 
lower Kissimmee is decidedly careless in its route 
and boatacaders have frequently been concerned to 
find themselves meeting other sailors seeking the 
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same destination but headed the other way. How- 
ever, dredging and marking are changing that to 
the disgust of fishermen who liked things the way 
they were. 

Leonard Rudd who, together with his father Carl, 
runs the Kissimmee Boat House with its lunchroom 
and tackle store at Kissimmee took me fishing for 
the first trip I ever made in the area. Kissimmee is 
located at the north end of the whole system on 
Lake Tohopekaliga. 

It was chilly and windy but it was early spring, 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


A quick glance at a map will show that this “valley” stretches 
for more than a hundred miles—in a straight line. A mixed bag 
of fish, right, from Lake Tohopekaliga includes chain pickerel 
in addition to nice bass. They were caught in the heavy grass. 
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the time of year when bass are supposed to be 
headed for the beds and, as a whole, the best time 
for busters. Plastic worms had been doing pretty 
well but we stubbornly decided to use fly rods 
instead. Leonard didn’t even have oars in his boat, 
but the outboard motor was wearing a big truck 
innertube like a collar. With a seat in the innertube 
and a pair of skindivers’ flippers, Leonard was mo- 
bile enough in water too deep to wade. 

It’s a weedy lake; so much fishing water, in fact, 
that you hesitate to start without inside informa- 
tion. 

It was entirely too cold to wade but Rudd did it 
anyway, unable to breathe when he first hit the 
water and unable to breathe again when he climbed 
out where the raw wind could hit him. At first I 
thought the poor boy didn’t have any waders but 
he explained he’d just rather not wear them so I 
kept my mouth shut—and fished from the boat. 

The bass didn’t cooperate, so Leonard put on 
some dry clothes and took me for a boat ride that 
went clear to Camp Mack and Camp Lester, located 
on the river just north of Lake Kissimmee, going 
through the locks at the south end of Lake Toho- 
pekaliga. A series of locks is maintaining a reason- 
able water level in the river system. 

On the river sections of the trip I believe we met 
exactly one boat in some 30 miles of running. We 
passed a few crappie fishermen in deeper sections 
of the channel. 

A couple of times we saw wild hogs. For the 
most part that northern sector of the river is in 
plains country and it was pretty dry in the spring 
of 1968. Rudd said that during dry weather it is 
possible to cover most of the country with a pickup 
truck, even off the roads. There are no problems of 
small boat navigation there. It’s as you approach 
Lake Okeechobee to the south that you begin to 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
get into guess and pray navigation—but even that 
part is being straightened out. 

My next trip with Rudd found us wading a little 
more than waist deep in grass and cool water near 
Whaley’s Landing, in the south end of Lake Toho- 
pekaliga. Evening was coming on and there were 
almost as many wading fishermen as wading birds, 
none of them having much luck. 

The word was out that Whaley’s Landing had a 
lot of fish, and our half mile of weedy water prob- 
ably had more fishermen than the rest of the lake 
put together. We used popping bugs and listened 
unhappily to booming strikes and splattering sur- 
face dashes as big bass chased everything but our 
lures. 

Muttering to myself that this Kissimmee basin 
was a jinx for me I climbed back into the boat with 
Leonard and we headed out of there, up on plane 
and steering for “one last place” he wanted to try 
before dark. But before we squirted through the 
little boat trail that led to open water Rudd cut the 
engine and looked back toward where we’d come 
from. 

“T smell fish,’ he announced. Well, so could I. 
It’s possible when the wind’s right and there are 
plenty of them. 

It was hard to suspect that the fish were any 
thicker there than where we’d been fishing a half 
mile away, but the smell was pretty strong. 

“Tt’s right by that patch of rushes,” Rudd figured. 

It was a good spot all right, a few hyacinths and 
odds and ends of floating grass having caught in 
some tall reeds. The whole works was surrounded 
by grassy water, cut by a couple of boat trails. We 
got out and started wading. 
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The fish were there all right. I heard and saw the 
strikes and swirls and heard Rudd talking a little 
to himself 60 yards away. 

My bug landed in a pocket and the whole pocket 
rose up but settled gently again. 

Well, we didn’t catch any big bass that evening 
but we did catch some small ones. I guess the big- 
gest fish might have gone two pounds or a little 
more, and it took a nondescript bug with no name. 
After I took Leonard back to the boat house I 
worried a little about the Whaley Landing fish 
and fumbled my way back there before daylight 
next morning, having, slept in the camper. It would 
have been worth it, even if there’d been no fish. 

There was mist on the water, a red sunrise and 
a great flight of birds leaving their roosts. The fea- 
tured entertainment was flight and song by a band 
of sandhill cranes, aided by hundreds of white 
herons, ibis and a ragged line of crows that came 
within easy shotgun range—but I wasn’t on a bird- 
watching tour. I pulled on my waders, found that 
one of the wading shoes I’d brought belonged to 
my wife, and decided to wade in the plastic waders 
with just a pair of heavy socks over them. That 
was okay on the firm sand bottom. 

There wasn’t as much activity as there’d been the 
night before, but I had the place all to myself. In 
one pocket my weedless popping bug attracted all 
sorts of attention but I couldn’t hook anything. 
There were bulges and quiet swirls but nobody 
home when I’d tighten up. That’s not uncommon 
when bass are bedding. 

I finally got into trouble in some really heavy 
grass. The bug was a green “Popeye” frog with a 
weed guard and I was throwing it into places you’d 
think only an eel could live. 

My big strike of the morning came with a heavy, 
silent swirl and I knew it was no yearling. Between 
me and the fish was 30 feet of salad so I decided on 
an end run. 

With a good tight line (my arm ached clear to 
my neck) I held on and sloshed around an end of 
the heavy patch of grass only to find that the fish 
had decided to go around the other side of it but 
he astutely chose what was apparently a fairly clear 
path through sparser stuff and he didn’t hang me 
up. I followed him at a respectful distance, gaining 
a little line at intervals until I had the rod tip 
almost immediately above him and only 10 or 12 
feet of line and leader out. 

He made one wallowing jump, and I was pretty 
well satisfied with his profile, so I resisted the 
temptation to drag him toward the stringer. Finally 
he frazzled out and simply floated to the surface, 
dragging a little moustache of grass. This business 
of lifting up as hard as possible but following a 


Leonard Rudd fishing inside the reed line on Lake 
Tohopekaliga. This is one of the more open spots. 
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Having shoved his bass over the side first, the author 
crawls into the boat to seek out a new fish-wading spot. 


moving bass is a good stunt in heavy grass. The 
idea is to keep his nose off the bottom, but to let 
him choose the open paths to swim through. I felt 
very smug about the whole thing and he was a 
little less than five pounds—not a bad catch for the 
conditions. 


It was late April when I got back to the lake, and 
my wife Debie and I worked the grass with a boat. 
The first evening we had a little trouble finding a 
place that wasn’t green with algae and caught only 
small bass, but the next morning we found pickerel 
headquarters. 


I guess Eastern chain pickerel (jackfish to most 
Floridians) are getting more plentiful in grassy 
lakes. Anyway, that’s what most bass fishermen 
say while they berate the slender fish that some 
Northerners consider a real prize. 


We got into the pickerel on a long, grassy point 
where a series of swirls and some spraying minnows 
indicated somebody was hungry. Our tackle was 
pretty heavy for pickerel since we were using 
plugeasting rods, 12-pound test line and bass-sized 
weedless rigs. I had a Hawaiian wiggler with a 
trail hook and Debie was using a Weed-wing with 
a large, green pork frog. 

We had half a dozen follows before there was 
any contact, and we figured most of them were 
jacks although we suspected there might be bass 
among them. When we began hooking them they 
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put up a good fight for their weight, swinging out 
of the water in pinwheel jumps. A pickerel gives 
a good account of himself. Generally I find that 
they’re in concentrations, almost always right in 
the grass. The pickerel is an ambush feeder, gen- 
erally lying in the grass and waiting for dinner to 
come past; he’s not the traveling forager that the 
bass is, according to biologists. 

There’s a reason why we were making a dent in 
the pickerel population. Both of us were using fast- 
moving baits and that’s what the chain gang goes 
for. 

Although pickerel have a reputation for being 
especially fond of spoons and streamers, I think 
it’s simply because these lures are worked fast in 
the grass. Reel slowly and most pickerel will simply 
follow but the accepted method of clucking a fast- 
turning spinner along the surface will get strikes. 
Debie caught the biggest jack on her green frog 
and weed-wing, which should have about every- 
thing a pickerel wants, green frog, fast retrieve, 
shine and whirring spinner. 

But when the pickerel quit taking our stuff they 
quit us cold although they continued to chase bait 
all around our grassy point. I guess they’d all seen 
what we had to offer and went back to routine 
menus. We kept a couple to eat; beautiful white 
meat but with a heck of a lot of bones. With the 
smaller fish you can fillet and then cook up the 
very small bones, I guess. I’m not much of a bone 
chomper myself so most of my pickerel go back 
to the grass intact. 

After the pickerel onslaught a nice bass did one 
of those aerial attacks on Debie’s spoon, and we 
finished the morning without grumbling. 

Okay, so you want to fish the Kissimmee basin 
lakes or the river itself. It won’t be necessary to 
have a guide although that’s always the way to 
get started quick and right. Even along the river 
most of the fishermen work to the cover; water is 
shallow and there are few places for checking drop- 
offs and submarine channels as in impoundments. 
I'll say this of that sort of water: You can get a 
pretty good idea of the good places by just riding 
along in your boat. If it’s a week-end you can spy 
on the experts who tend to gather in the better 
areas. 

Although the overall length of the river and 
chain of lakes means big distances, you can get to 
fishing within a mile or two of any launching site 
so it’s not necessary to have a fast outfit. Despite 
the fact a great deal of the bass fishing is done 
while wading you'll need a boat to get around with. 
The lone fisherman wading and towing his boat 
fastened to his belt with a length of line is a com- 
mon sight. You need the boat for transportation 
whether you want it for fishing or not. 

The most consistent producer of fish in this area 
is the plastic worm. Last time I was there the most 

(Continued on next page) 
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successful fishermen had been using red ones, but 
purple ones work too. If you’re a worm fisherman, 
selection of the proper model should be elementary. 
Fly fishermen will generally have best luck with 
good-sized poppers, which may collect some good 
panfish as well as bass. A weedless bug is a big 
help. Spin fishermen, plug casters and spincasters 
should have some good-sized weedless baits they 
can drag through places a fish shouldn’t be. 


Newcomers to weedy waters are likely to simply 
skirt the edges. While this gets fish sometimes, you'll 
generally get more by busting right on in toward 
shore. 


Ideal depth to fish this grass? That varies, of 
course, but I’d suggest that you start where the 
water’s around three feet deep. You may go from 
there to areas where it’s only a foot deep and you 
may go to where it’s over your head but that’s a 
pretty good start. One good thing about the shallow 
grass flats is that plentiful fish generally show them- 
selves. I may be wrong, but if I fish a grassy or 
weedy area for half an hour and don’t see any sign 
of life I look for another spot. 

There are schooling bass in many locations dur- 
ing summer and fall but I wouldn’t advise a 
stranger to go in cold expecting to find the right 
location without local advice. I’d say the best bet 
for a really big bass would be during spawning 
season, generally February and March at that lati- 
tude. 


As to the chances for record bass in the Kissim- 
mee system: Almost any good body of Florida bass 
water has its boosters who swear it’s most likely 
to produce a twenty-something-pound bass. Gen- 
erally I take a look at the record and say it’s un- 
likely, especially since a new world record bass 
would be a freak (as the last one undoubtedly 
was). A new world record would have to be a full- 
grown bass that would ordinarily weigh about 16 
pounds—and then he should have a gland condition 
or something. But anywhere you find frequent 
catches of bass over 10 pounds you have a potential 
for prize winning fish. 


From bass that have been caught in the northern 
part of the Kissimmee system I’d say there’s good 
chance for monsters there. At Kissimmee, where 
they have a yearly contest, several 12-pounders 
are weighed each year. It takes close to 14 pounds 
to win that contest, and a 14-pound bass is quite 
a fish. 

I do not think the Okeechobee end of the river 
is the place for a record breaker, even though 
that’s excellent fishing—some of the best in the 
world. It just happens that the 10-pounders get 
scarce that far south. But the northern Kissimmee 
and its lakes; well, that’s a good bet for busters. 
It’s the right kind of water and in the latitude that 
has big fish. 
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A deep wader keeps going right out where the fish should 
be, with his supply of bugs securely fastened to his cap. 


I don’t expect you to have a navigation chart of 
the river but a road map will get you started. Your 
big surprise will be in the very few points of high- 
way access. 


Beginning at the north end, of course, there’s 
Kissimmee itself, a jumping off place for any sort 
of cruise down the river. From there you can actu- 
ally get to the Atlantic or Gulf of Mexico through 
Lake Okeechobee. Plenty of camps and launching 
sites on Lake Tohopekaliga and East Tohopekaliga 
(not currently joined by a boat route to the river) 
have access and camps. 


To the south there’s road access from the west 
to Lake Hatchineha and the north end of Lake 
Kissimmee where there are good fishing camps. 
Highway 60 crosses the river at the south end of 
Lake Kissimmee. There are fishing and boating 
facilities here and then there’s a long stretch that’s 
reached only by dirt roads. Further south, highway 
No. 98 gets you to some river fish camps and there 
are others between there and Lake Okeechobee 30 
miles to the south. 

There are numerous houseboats on the Kissim- 
mee Valley lakes and Surfside Six, the houseboat 
renting firm, headquarters at Kissimmee. There’s 
plenty of camping space on almost any of the lakes 
you choose. 


If you’re tired of crowds you could do worse. @ 
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Muzzle Flashes 


a variety of equipment and materials the hunter should now observe in 


preparation for hunting season “opening days” that will soon start 


UNTERS WILL BE carrying afield some new and 
interesting—and in most cases, practical— 
products this coming season. 


Even those shooters who elect to stick close 
to home in favor of target shooting, ammunition 
reloading and other limited travel activity will 
find there are a number of new products worthy 
of acquisition and use. 

Some of the new products to be commented on in 
this section, this month and later, were actually 
in production last year, but the time factor of peak 
hunting season introduction, combined with the 
complexities of trade distribution through jobber- 
dealer echelons, kept them from reaching con- 
sumers in any representative volume in time for 
use afield. Other products cannot be correctly clas- 
sified as “new,” but are so practical that they merit 
consideration. 

Now, for brief comment on a few that fascinate 
me and will likely interest you. 


Remington has discontinued its Model 600 bolt- 
action carbine big game rifle in favor of a new 
model, the 660, available in both regular and mag- 
num calibers, and incorporating refinements over 
the basically-sound design of the Model 600. 


The new model weighs about 614 pounds. Barrel 
length has been increased to 20 inches; the old 
model’s plastic, ventilated type barrel rib has not 
been carried into the Model 660’s design. Length 
of the Model 660 is 38-34 inches overall. 


The stock of the Model 660 is enhanced by a 
black fore-end tip and pistol grip cap. Decorative 


For proper cleaning of firearms, 
the shooter needs a good, strong 
and smooth cleaning rod. Outers’ 
“Imperial” is one of the very few 
models made from stainless steel. 


HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


white-line spacers separate these and the butt- 
plate from the one-piece Monte Carlo comb style 
stock. 

The 660’s light weight, short length and fast-point- 
ing qualities should make it very popular with those 
who hunt in thick brush. The new rifle will be 
found easy to carry in hunting vehicle or in horse- 
saddle scabbard. 

Available regular calibers include the .222 Rem- 
ington, 6mm Remington, .243 Winchester and .308 
Winchester. 

The former .35 Remington caliber chambering has 
been discontinued. In its place, Remington has 
substituted the far more powerful and very ac- 
curate .350 Remington Magnum caliber, which will 
down any game on the North American continent. 
Also available is chambering for the 6.5 Remington 
Magnum caliber, another hunting caliber with ef- 
fective punch. 

Stocks of the Magnum-class Model 660’s are of 
laminated type—beech and American walnut. Ad- 
ded features include recoil pad, sling swivels and 
carrying strap. 

Remington has also improved the features and 
performance of its Model 742 “Woodmaster” auto- 
loading big game rifle, its Model 760 slide-action 
center-fire rifle and Model 870 “Wingmaster” pumn- 
action shotgun—to a degree that tempts many of 
us to sell perfectly satisfactory predecessors in order 
to invest in the new models. 


CURRENT SENSATIONS in the handgun category 
(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

are the latest versions of the long-popular Ruger 
“Blackhawk” model center-fire revolver. The 
“Blackhawk” is now made to handle .30 Carbine 
caliber cartridges. Another version has separate, 
easily changed cylinders, for choice of either the 
9mm Parabellum cartridge or .357 Magnum caliber 
cartridge. 

In the .30 Carbine caliber chambering, the 
“Blackhawk” releases bullet energy of over 600 
foot-pounds, with bullet muzzle velocity close to 
1600 feet per second. The new handgun fills the 
“Magnum” gap that has existed between the .22 
Magnum and the .357 Magnum caliber cartridges. 
Cylinder-frame of the new model is the same as 
used in the Ruger “Super Blackhawk” .44 Magnum 
caliber handgun. 


Gun casEs should give reliable, long protection— 
and trouble-free service from opening-closing zip- 
per. I like quality gun cases that have the added 
feature of a small, zipper-closing side pocket to 
carry Silicote wiping cloth; emergency, pull-through 
style barrel cleaner along with a couple of clean- 
ing patches, and two or three spare rounds of 
ammunition. 

Kolpin Bros., Inc., Berlin, Wisconsin 54923, has 
several such numbers among its quality line of gun 
cases. The “Texan” (No. 71 for metallic sight rifles 
and for some shotguns, and the wider-width No. 
710 for scope-equipped rifles) and the ‘“Hunter’s 
Pal” model (No. 75 for non-scoped weapons and 
No. 750 for those with scope sights) are examples. 
I like them, and believe you will, too. 


Outers Laboratories, Inc., Onalaska, Wisconsin 
54650, long famous for quality firearms cleaning 
rods and accessories, has expanded its line to in- 
clude several new and practical products. 

Two very efficient, portable clay pigeon target 
throwers are among the new offerings. Both models 
throw double as well as single targets and at any 
angle of target flight for which set. 

The best one, the “Vandalia Grand” model, has 
easy-to-use lever-action cocking to take the hard 
work out of manually setting the powerful spring 
that flings targets into fast flight. 

The “Vandalia Grand” model sets on a combina- 
tion tripod and base that can be quickly assembled 
anywhere. Thereafter, operation is fast and with 
minimum effort, primarily through the lever-action 
spring cocking bar that is a major component of 
the trap’s mechanism. 

Outers has taken over the line of steel bullet 
traps long made by X-Ring Products and widely 
used by R.O.T.C. units in schools and by organized 
civilian shooting clubs for safe indoor firing of 
.22 caliber weapons. 

Made of heavy steel, the portable style bullet 
traps can be set up almost anywhere, and are 
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perfectly safe for target practice so long as all 
shots are kept within the large funnel-like mouth. 
Bullet energy dissipation is by encountered friction 
within the narrow-end spirals of the bullet-catchers, 
instead of by harsh, bullet-splattering effect against 
usual almost-vertical steel plate. 

In the Outers models, bullets striking within a 
large funnel mouth area are guided by trap sides 
into a circular housing that causes each trapped 
bullet to take a rotary motion that creates centrif- 
ugal force outwards and against the confining walls. 
This fast-created friction absorbs the velocity and 
energy of each fired bullet. Energy is so completely 
dissipated within the narrow end of an X-ring trap 
that even a .45 caliber bullet will not have enough 
remaining energy to break a piece of Kleenex tissue 
experimentally secured over the end of the pipe 
opening that ends in any waste-lead can or box the 
user may wish to put under the waste-lead exit. 

Largest model in the line is a 48 inch high ped- 
estal type bullet trap. 

Whether table style or pedestal type, attaching 
light brackets, that give full protection to light bulbs 
without sacrificing target illumination, can be had 
for indoor or outdoor shooting at night. 


WHEN HUNTING it is desirable to use binoculars 
with minimum hand motion. That is why most ex- 
pert hunters carefully adjust neck-strap length so 
that binoculars hang high on and close to chest. 

Even when hand motion is reduced as much as 
possible in this manner, precious seconds are often 
lost when it is necessary to change binocular focus 
from far to near, or vice versa, before making final, 
critical adjustment for definition. 

Bushnell, maker of the Bushnell 7 35 Custom, 
7 < 26 Custom Compact and 7X 35 Rangemaster 
model binoculars with 20 year guarantee, has now 
added instant focusing, achieved by flipping a lever 
for far or near focus. This innovation saves time 
when there are only seconds to obtain sharp binoc- 
ular focus, as occurs frequently in hunting situa- 
tions. 

Dave Bushnell’s designers have also developed a 


An instant far-or-near focusing lever on the new Bushnell 
binoculars cuts down on focusing time—a boon to hunters. 
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Bushnell hunting scopes with built-in mount, above, 
attach to rifles by tightening hex screws against 
two strong studs screwed on rifle receiver, same as 
used on the Bushnell conventional models, at right. 


scope sight for rifles that has scope mount and 
attaching base built right in the scope housing. 
The result is a stronger mounted scope sight, be- 
cause there is no component part that can possibly 
shift and cause instrument mis-alignment after 
installation and sighting-in. I like the idea. 

I wasn’t too keen about the stud type of scope 
mounting that Bushnell introduced a few years ago, 
and still uses—that is, until I tested the mounting 
system under the most rugged of field conditions. 
I just could not immediately accept the claim that 
two one-screw type attaching lugs could be as 
strong as conventional screw-on bases taking four 
holding screws. I was wrong, and so were some 
other gun editors. 

The mounting lugs, made to exacting tolerances 
from tough molybdenum steel, anchored scope bases 
to test rifles so firmly that recoil from even shoulder- 
bruisers like the .458 Magnum and .600 Express 
(British) calibers had no adverse effect. To my 
surprise, the mounted scope sights remained pre- 
cisely aligned despite the repeated jolting of car- 
tridge recoil and some unexpected field mishaps 
that would probably have put an ordinary mounted 
scope out of commission. 

Several of my big game rifles now incorporate the 
Bushnell stud type of scope sight mounting. I do not 
worry about them shooting loose. 

Keep in mind that in mounting any type of scope 
base, attaching screws should be really tight. 

To make sure that screw threads do not loosen 
in their sockets from jarring rifle recoil, make it 
a practice to first clean screws and screw holes with 
a pipe cleaner dipped in alcohol, then coat the clean, 
dry screw threads with Loc-Tite, before driving 
them tight with a screwdriver blade that is a proper 
fit for the screw slots. 

Some gunsmiths dip the clean attaching screws in 
shellac or epoxy cement before giving them place- 
ment. 

Whatever your choice of screw-anchoring agent, 
be sure that every holding screw is tight. Alter- 


nately tightening different scope base holding screws 
is better than tightening a single screw to maxi- 
mum seating in one attempt. 

When you think you have all mounting screws 
tight, give each a tap with a small, flat punch, to 
further seat screw threads in screw slots, then again 
try a quarter turn with screwdriver, before con- 
sidering the job finished. If a hunting scope is to 
be truly useful as a sighting aid, its mounting base, 
scope holding rings—everything!—must be firmly 
anchored. 


For suRE GUN recoil reduction at shoulder, 
shooters should replace present gun butt-plate with 
one of the new “Pigeon Shooter’s” model Pachmayr 
pads (Model 751) made with ripple corrugations, 
much like ripple-design rubber shoe soles—but of 
Neoprene rubber, unaffected by oil or grease. 

The new Pachmayr pad is perfect for installation 
on either shotgun or big game rifle of noticeable re- 
coil. It can be had in several sizes, to permit attach- 
ment to butt of stock with minimum fitting work. 
Any gunsmith, with shaping and buffing wheels, 
can put on one of the pads with ease. You can do 
a good job yourself if you measure carefully, grind 
the pad to marked stock outline and then unhur- 
riedly fit and final finish to stock contour. 

You can get the new Pachmayr “Pigeon 
Shooter’s” recoil pad in red, black or brown, in 
either Field or Skeet shape, in choice of .600, .800 
or 1.000 of an inch thickness. All named colors have 
the contrasting white line spacer and thin black 
base combination that is the trade-mark of Pach- 
mayr “White Line” recoil pads. I personally feel 
that the brown color pad best harmonizes with a 
walnut gun stock. @ 


Marsh Hens (rails and gallinules) Regulations for 1968 


Season: September 7 through November 15—Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset 


Bag Limits 


Clapper and King Rails 
Daily Limit 15; Possession Limit 30 
(singly or in aggregate) 
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Sora and Virginia Rails 
Daily Limit 25; Possession Limit 25 
(singly or in aggregate) 


Florida and Purple Gallinules 
Daily Limit 15; Possession Limit 30 
(singly or in aggregate) 
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Outdoor Recreation 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


por COMES DOWN from the time of the French 
Revolution of a man, soiled and tired looking 
and distraught, stumbling into a little shop and ask- 
ing for a glass of wine. As he was being served, a 
large crowd of people charged by on the street. 
They were yelling and screaming and brandishing 
sticks, clubs, scythes, and knives. The man watched 
them pass with a look of sadness and concern, and 
dropping a coin on the table said, “I am sorry that 
I cannot wait to drink the wine. That mob, I am 
their leader, and I must follow them.” 

This story is analytic in many ways to some of 
the present trends in conservation, especially as 
the word is now applied to recreation. Some as- 
pects of outdoor recreation have become so warped 
out of shape, so sprawling and headless, with seem- 
ingly such an irresistible force of impact, that many 
of the so-called leaders are trailing far behind. In 
many respects government agencies, both Federal 
and state, have created such misdirected appetites 
in the public that they are now hard to control. 
With many original conditions badly damaged or 
destroyed they are now frantically creating syn- 
thetic conditions as pacifiers. Because present gen- 
erations know no difference, these “hippy” synthet- 
ics are being accepted as the real thing. 

Among other things the word leadership should 
denote a bringing about of better ecological and 
educational understanding of the natural complex. 
But in examining the anatomy of true leadership 
one finds all of the component qualifications rare 
indeed. Some cannot see the big picture, and others 
are unwilling to do so because of job security. 

Leadership should come from the many avenues 
of approach which are now available, but are too 
often used ineffectively. There are public resource 
agencies, educational institutions, professionals 
working for both the public and for private indus- 
try, and citizens groups ranging from local clubs to 
national organizations. Today professionals dealing 
with some aspect of resources are found in all the 
public agencies and in private industry. They have 
numerous categories and some too often have a 
tendency to narrow their interests to one phase of 
resource management and to the exclusion and 
often the detriment of other resources. They bend 
to the objectives of the agency or industry they 
work for. In public agencies they even work at 
odds with one another although part of the same 
bureau. 

In reading professional journals, whether for for- 
esters, engineers or chemists, I find a too common 
trait of contributing writers is to complain about 
public ignorance. The inference is that the public 
is a nuisance and should keep out of such matters. 
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Dove fields and other types of food plots interspersed among 
southern forests are outstanding examples of how government 
and private industry are providing for multiple use of land. 


The phrases and adjectives range from emotional- 
ism, bleeding hearts, that the public is ill-informed, 
to statements about “acrimonious conservationist.” 
These professionals preach to themselves, hold each 
others’ hands, aggrandize their superior knowledge 
and wonder how the world can continue to exist in 
such a wallow of ignorance. Their scientific and 
pseudo-scientific opuses seldom if ever appear in 
popular sports magazines or a Sunday supplement 
because they have no spark to catch the public eye. 
Many of them have the ingredients for feature ar- 
ticles. Actually many of the people of whom they 
complain are well educated and specialists in their 
own right and chosen fields, but not necessarily in 
the management of resources. On the other hand, 
no one is going to let an engineer take out his 
appendix or let a chemist defend him in court. 
Professionals in the various specialties of re- 
source management often complain that the public 
does not accredit them with the same status and 
image as it does doctors and lawyers. In the first 
place law and medicine reach back into human 
experience more than two thousand years, and 
their practitioners have gradually become accepted 
because of proven values to society. They have also 
built a legal and social image. In the second place 
a doctor is dealing with one person at a time, his 
patient, and a lawyer with a client who has prob- 
lems to solve. In this third estate of resources there 
are thousands of people with many gradations of 
knowledge and experience attempting to impose 
their will on nature and its laws and they only deal 
with people when people interfere with their pet 
theories and interests. It must be added, however, 
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that far too many spend their time in attacking 
other groups than in doing something for the land. 

There are still people alive whose parents saw 
the vast buffalo herds and they themselves wit- 
nessed the retreat of the last frontier and the im- 
pact of homesteading. The traditions of public hunt- 
ing and fishing which started as a way of life in 
pre-Colonial times are still very much alive; also 
the tradition and legal preponderance that the pub- 
lic owns the wildlife. These rights are still being 
fiercely defended. 

Just how important is it for professional resource 
managers working for private industry to get their 
objectives across to a sometimes skeptical public? 
If their comments to each other through their 
closed-circuit journals are any index of their frus- 
trations, it would seem to be very important. For 
at least forty-five years deer versus forests has been 
an issue all the way from the New England States 
to the West Coast. In some states the subject is still 
one of contention and waxes and wanes with a mild 
winter or a seasonal deer die-off because of deep 
snow. Some of the public still refuse to be recon- 
ciled. They know nothing of the ecology of young 
forests or deer yarding grounds. That debate is 
getting hoary and worn out but hangs tenaciously 
to life, but now new impacts come along through 
the encouragement of Federal and state agencies 
to use private lands for public recreation. And 
right away some city neophytes think that timber 
management should bend to accommodate their in- 
terests even though a future forest will suffer. 

Today many industries, especially timber indus- 
tries, have field men in states where their opera- 
tions are located. This takes in a lot of states. These 
field representatives should be encouraged by top 
management to mingle in the stream of general 
conservation interests of a town, village or general 
localities where there are woods operations. 

Such association should not be in the form of 
overpowering preaching or condescension, but to 
get acquainted with people from the several walks 
of life, with the rod and gun club leaders, the resort 
owners, the community promoters, and quietly em- 
phasize the part that is being played by forestry in 
the local economy. This might lead to some changes 
in management for community benefits without 
damaging production objectives. Public relations in 
the localities where the timber is being cut is much 
more important than anything done in urban and 
city areas. It should be noted that some companies 
do this very thing to an outstanding degree, but 
others have lagged far behind. 

This type of public relations may eventually be- 
come a matter of industrial survival. Quasi-owner- 
ship in the natural resources may not always be a 
fact but it can become a public conviction, and a 
conviction is as difficult to defeat as valid claim. 

(Part II will discuss the professional and his role 
in working for public agencies.) @ 
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Newest Dog Styles 


By GEORGE CROWLEY 


ONTACT LENSES—sunglasses—and hearing aids for 

dogs. What is next? 

The benefits of cosmetic medical aids have finally 
been made with dogs, according to W. N. Chimel, 
director of the Gaines Dog Research Center in New 
York. 

A near-sighted Dachshund in Chicago was fitted 
with contact lenses recently, in an effort to restore 
the eleven-year old dog’s failing sight. His vision 
loss was determined by tests done with different 
types of light, then lenses were ground to order. It 
took a while for the dog to get used to the idea, but 
has adapted to the lenses and now sees very well. 

Not so fortunate, but definitely more glamorous, 
is a poodle living in Pice Rivera, Calif., who wears 
custom made sunglasses to protect his eyes from 
bright sunlight. The dog recently underwent a cor- 
neal operation and the glasses serve a vital purpose 
—hbut his chic appearance in the attention-getting 
spectacles might very well start a fad among the 
dog-owning fraternity. 

Meanwhile, in Sydney, Australia, there is a happy 
dog who can hear his master’s voice once again, after 
several years of deafness. He has a hearing aid made 
especially for him. The dog, a twelve-year old 
Cocker Spaniel, was fitted after his master took a 
plaster cast of his drooping ears. At first he wore the 
aid for only short periods of time, but now he won’t 
go without it. 

Cosmetic dentistry for dogs is an established pro- 
cedure, and there are many dogs with false or capped 
teeth. So far, no report has been received of a dog 
with a complete set of dentures. 

All of these new developments for aiding dogs are 
wonderful, but it leads us to wonder if someday 
there will be sunglasses with a hearing aid in the 
rim, to be worn under a small toupee . . . the very 
latest for aging canines. 

SHort Notes: When removing ticks from a dog, 
a cotton swab soaked in Hilo Dip and held to the 
tick will cause it to drop off. One very successful 
way to get the reluctant puppy to eat—try spreading 
a thin film of butter around the rim of the feeding 
dish. “This” spread must be very enticing, because 
it works. 

When buying a chain collar, check to see that 
links are welded, not just pressed together. Un- 
welded links may not hold if a dog pulls suddenly. 

Don’t feed dogs out of disposal containers such 
as those used for TV dinners. If the dog happens 
to chew pieces out of the tray and swallow them, 
a sharp edge can cut and puncture the intestinal 
wall. 

Keep your dog in good health with periodic check- 
ups at your local Vet’s. © 
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Ducks Unlimited Report 


Ducks Unuimitep (Canada) re- 
ports a major shift of waterfowl 
to the more northerly breeding 
areas as the southern pothole and 
prairie country comes up shy of 
water this summer. 

Surveys by DU’s field personnel 
reveal that, while breeding condi- 
tions in the parklands of western 
Canada vary from marginal to 
good, an unsatisfactory and haz- 
ardous situation exists on the 
prairies. As a result, the water- 
fowl population using the smaller 
prairie wetlands has been much 
reduced. 

Ducks Unlimited’s manmade 
water projects are generally in 
good condition for the production 
season, though some are below 
normal water levels this year. 
Their strategic location on reliable 
flowages made the most of the 
light spring run-off, however, and 
these brood areas will serve their 
purpose. They will be of particular 
value to nesting waterfowl] in this 
critical year. 

Some of the grasslands, partic- 
ularly in southern Alberta, are 
almost completely dry, and, except 
for DU projects and other artifi- 
cial impoundments, will play no 
further part in the current year’s 
waterfowl production, regardless 
of rainfall. 

Other prairie areas had enough 
water in the spring to attract 
breeding ducks but these waters 
are to shallow to last through the 
brood season without copious 
rains, says DU. Some parkland 
habitat is also in this category. 
Production in these areas is al- 
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most completely dependent upon 
summer rains. Should these oc- 
cur, the shallow areas could make 
a significant contribution to the 
year’s waterfowl] production. Good 
rains in late May and early June 
were encouraging. 

Sizable shifts in breeding popu- 
lations from the small prairie wet- 
lands to the larger marshes and 
more northerly areas beyond the 
scope of the DU surveys have ap- 
parently occurred as a direct re- 
sult of poor prairie conditions. 
Abnormally high concentrations 
of pintails are reported from the 
far north. Mallards show an in- 
crease in the most northerly sec- 
tions of the Alberta parklands 
surveyed by DU and, provincially, 
the number of breeding mallards 
is only slightly below last year 
and the 1952-60 average. 

The larger lakes and marshes in 
Saskatchewan are holding unusu- 
ally high duck populations involv- 
ing all species, which at least par- 
tially compensate for general re- 
ductions in breeding populations 
in the prairie potholes. 

Intensive airboats and _ aerial 
surveys in the Saskatchewan 
River Delta, centered at The Pas, 
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in northern Manitoba, where DU 
has almost 1,000,000 acres under 
lease and already over 200,000 
acres of wetlands under control, 
show a significant increase in 
breeding birds, particularly the 
dabblers. 


Summer Vacation Parks 


FLoripA State Parks are laying 
out the welcome mat for summer 
vacationers, offering new and im- 
proved facilities that provide tour- 
ists with more to see and do than 
ever before. 

Visitors to Florida’s 62 state 
parks and historic memorials can 
expect new and additional camp- 
ing, swimming, boating, picnick- 
ing, hiking and historical attrac- 
tions. 

This year’s traveler will find 
five new parks to visit: Grayton 
Beach on the Gulf between Fort 
Walton Beach and Panama City; 
Forest Capital Center near Perry; 
Jack Island near Fort Pierce, 
where birds and fish abound; Och- 
lockonee River near Sopchoppy, 
where three scenic rivers join; 
and St. Joseph near Port St. Joe, 
a dream of a spot with a 10-mile 
snow white beach on the Gulf. 
All but Jack Island and Forest 
Capital Center have campgrounds. 


New or expanded campgrounds 
are in: 

Flagler Beach, near the town 
of the same name, where the camp 
sites overlook the sapphire surf 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Falling Waters near Chipley, 
where virgin hardwood forests 
give campers a close-up view of 
animals in their native habitat. 

Florida Caverns near Marianna, 
where the new camping section 
is part of the lush Blue Hole Rec- 
reation Area, named for the un- 
usual hue of a crystal-clear spring. 

Bahia Honda on the Florida 
Keys, where tropical climate and 
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luxurious scenery have made 
oceanside camping high in de- 
mand. 

John Pennekamp Coral Reef on 
Key Largo, the nation’s first un- 
derwater state park, with beach- 
front camping overlooking the 
blue water. 

Fort Clinch, with oceanside 
camping at the northernmost 
point of Florida, almost on the 
Georgia line. 

There are perennial favorites, 
too, where visitors wish to return 
for their vacations each year. 
Myakka River State Park near 
Sarasota is one of these, where 
huge flocks of birds and bands 
of animals roam freely and un- 
afraid. Paddleboat tours on the 
river and nature tours are offered 
at Myakka River. Another is To- 
moka near Ormond Beach, with 
its focal point of the statue of the 
Indian Chief Tomokie. 

Jonathan Dickinson, located 
north of West Palm Beach near 
Stuart, has a variety of recrea- 
tional facilities that attract repeat 
tourists each summer. Fishing, 
swimming and boating are espe- 
cially good here. 

Little Talbot Island near Jack- 
sonville boasts miles of scenic 
beach on the Atlantic Ocean, with 
other beach oriented facilities 
available for more fun in the sun. 

For further information on 
these and other Florida State 
Parks, write the Florida Park 
Board, 101 West Gaines, Talla- 
hassee, Florida 32301. 


Family Fun Outdoors 


PiccyPaAk CHILD carrier, by 
Himalayan Industries Consumer 
Product Division, is the  ll- 
around outdoor family’s baby- 
sitter. It allows the wearer to 
roam free through the scenic out- 
doors while carrying junior as 
easily as a day-pack. 

Because of its high-riding con- 
struction, the small passenger is 
free to see and enjoy the scenery 
and action. PiggyPak offers a 
unique two-way ride, allowing the 
child to be placed facing forward 
or backward. 
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Outdoor recreation baby-sitting back 
rack provides for family fun afield. 


The PiggyPak is as useful for 
weekly trips to the supermarket 
as it is on a hike through the 
great outdoors. It allows full mo- 
bility and use of both hands. 

The pack has a footrest and a 
deep-backed seat for maintaining 
proper posture and back support 
for the child. Back support for the 
carrier is provided by the patented 
Himalayan harness and level-lift 
action. 

The PiggyPak comes with full 
foam-rubber nylon shoulder pads 
and a quick release carrying har- 
ness for maximum handling ease 
and the minimum strain on baby 
and carrier when loading or un- 
loading. 

The entire outfit weighs only 
31 ounces and comes in Forest 
Green or Hunter Red. For further 
information contact your nearest 
dealer. If he doesn’t have it, he 
can order it from the Consumer 
Product Division, Himalayan In- 
dustries, R. R. 1, Grayling, 
Michigan 49738. 


Florida Bald Eagle Parks 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY to see the 
rapidly diminishing national sym- 
bol of the United States—the 
American bald eagle—is available 
in three Florida State Parks. 

Miss Carol Beck, chief natural- 
ist for the state park system, 


points out that the bald eagle can 
be seen in very few states other 
than Florida. They are almost ex- 
tinct in other sections of the 
country. 


Miss Beck said the three parks 
where eagles can be spotted are 
Jonathan Dickinson near Stuart, 
Oscar Scherer near Osprey, and 
Caladesi Island offshore from 
Dunedin. 


“These parks are eager to share 
the sight of the eagles with visi- 
tors, but go to great lengths to 
protect the rare birds,” Miss Beck 
said. Jonathan Dickinson has 
roadside signs warning, “Cau- 
tion: Low flying eagles.” 


The eagles fly south from Nova 
Scotia or Alaska in winter and 
raise their young during the win- 
ter season, she said. The parent 
birds begin as early as November 
to carry sticks and _ branches, 
some of them so large as to seem 
impossible for the eagles to trans- 
port them, to build the large, 
deep nest necessary for the rais- 
ing of their young. 


One of the reasons the bald ea- 
gle is becoming extinct, Miss 
Beck noted, is that young eagles 
lack the white head and_ tail 
feathers of the parents and are 
sometimes mistakenly shot for 
buzzards or vultures. 


This year, two bald eagle nests 
were reported from Oscar 
Scherer State Park. Only one of 
them, however, seemed to be the 
home of eagles, according to Lt. 
E. J. Brost, park superintendent. 
The other was occupied by an 
owl, a traditional foe of the nest- 
ing eagles, since when they take 
over an eagle nest, the eagle can- 
not seem to get it back. 


At Jonathan Dickinson and 
Caladesi Island state parks, visi- 
tors might see the eagles foraging 
for food to satisfy the immense 
appetites of the young in the nest. 
Snakes, an occasional rabbit, or 
fish are common items of diet, 
and are usually caught within the 
territory of the nest—the sur- 
rounding territory for 30 miles 
around. @ 
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| Game Management Notes 


G BIOLOGISTS in a dozen southeastern states, 
including Florida, have entered the third year 
of a protracted cooperative study of the migratory 
mourning dove, the most popular—and the most 
plentiful—migratory game bird in North America. 

The purpose of the current investigations, being 
conducted under a Federal Aid research project, 
is to investigate the effect of dove hunting regula- 
tions by measuring biological changes which would 
be produced by altering hunting regulations. (The 
high natural mortality rate among doves, known to 
be around 70-80% annually, strongly suggests that 
some relaxation of “traditional” dove hunting regu- 
lations to allow a greater harvest by hunters, would 
have no appreciable effect upon the population of 
birds from one season to the next.) 

The study, being carried out by Florida and the 
other participating states through membership in 
the Southeastern Association of Game and Fish 
Commissioners, in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, has four segments: 
(1) a dove call count survey, which is run each 
spring over the same routes and at the same times 
to establish population estimates of breeding doves 
and changes in the breeding population; (2) a tele- 
phone kill survey to determine changes in harvest 
rate of doves, conducted by the Institute of Statis- 
tics, North Carolina State University, with the 
cooperation of hundreds of Florida dove hunters; 
(3) an extensive trapping and banding program to 
check changes in total dove mortality and move- 
ment; and (4) a wing collection survey, handled 
jointly by the Bureau’s Patuxent Wildlife Research 
Center (Maryland) and the Southeastern Technical 
Dove Committee. The objective of this segment is to 
measure the production of young birds and hunting 
success, accomplished by the Technical Dove Com- 
mittee through examination of wings furnished by 
hunters. To Committee biologists doves’ wings are 
almost as easy to read as birth certificates. As long 
as one or more juvenile feathers remain in the wing 
coverts, the birds are classified as juveniles. 

Florida Game Biologist Frank A. Winston, Lake- 
land, one of the nation’s best known authorities on 
the mourning dove, is the Commission representa- 
tive on the Southeastern Dove Committee. He also 
serves as coordinator of trapping and banding for 
all the participating states. 

One of the most successful dove banding stations 
in Florida is in Pinellas County, where approxi- 
mately 2,000 doves were trapped and banded during 
the first three weeks of this year’s pre-season 
banding period, which began in June. 

The banding quota for Florida, under provisions 
of the cooperative study, is 4,000 birds per banding 
period, of which there are two: the pre-season 
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Photo By Jim Reed 
About two thousand Mourning Doves were banded by Com- 
mission personnel in Pinellas County, during June 1968. The 
birds were trapped and banded as a part of Florida’s coopera- 
tive study agreements with the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


period, June-August, and the post-season period, 
January-March. The results of each state’s banding 
efforts are reported to the Bureau, which analyzes 
the data from band returns. 

Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission Direc- 
tor Dr. O. E. Frye, Jr., as president of the South- 
eastern Association of Game and Fish Commission- 
ers, presents the Association’s proposed dove regu- 
lations changes to the Bureau on the basis of the 
biological findings and recommendations of the 
states, as reported through the Technical Dove 
Committee. 

An estimated 3 million doves are harvested annu- 
ally in Florida, according to the Commission’s own 
post-season mail survey of hunter success and the 
telephone kill survey, conducted in the cooperative 
study by Dr. Don W. Hayne, N. C. State Univer- 
sity, Raleigh. 


THE EvercLADEs deer herd is on the increase, ac- 
cording to a recent aerial survey conducted by the 
Game and Fish Commission. The deer count, made 
by Game Biologist Tommy Hines, Ft. Lauderdale, 
in Conservation Area III, indicated an increase 
over the 1,500-deer population estimate for the 
area last year, bringing the new estimate to about 
2,000 animals. 

Hines reported a good fawn crop “with many 
sets of twin fawns being sighted.” 

The survey was flown at an altitude of 200 feet 
over established transects one-half mile wide. © 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


For that BIG ONE 


that didn't _ 


get 


awa 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


SE ek Se es ee 8 pounds or larger 


ele ea ee eh ee 4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


pot eee ae Ae ES ews 1¥Y%2 pounds or larger 


such Sey Ree Denese ee eee 2 pounds or larger 


ES i Se eee te, ee 2 pounds or larger 


Bee vena sae ete ones seen 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 


FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 
The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 


Date 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 

City. 

Species. 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 
Where Caught 

Date Caught 
Registered, Weighed By 
Signature of Applicant 


Catch Witnessed By__ 


At 


County 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


The Blue Jay 


Photo By Wallace Hughes 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine SUBSCRIBE NOW 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Talon asses eae The Florida Magazine For ALL Sportsmen 


please print or type 


Name 


Street No. 


12 Issues $2.50 


24 Issues - 
36 Issues 


Zip Code 


